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commission comments 


A Harbinger of Things To Come 


The revised format of Exchange 
intends a great deal more than an 
improvement in design and 
appearance. It is the hope and purpose 
of the U.S. Advisory Commission 
on International Educational and 
Cultural Affairs that this quarterly 
publication not only reflect a 
contemporary appearance, but also 
some of the radically changed realities 
in which educational and cultural 
exchanges occur. 

A host of altogether new 
circumstances affect the movement 
of scholars, writers, artists, musicians, 
scientists, businessmen, technologists, 
and educators, who share their 
knowledge, their discipline, their 
problems and needs. 

Misconceptions have spread almost 
as widely as the diffusion of 
information, culture, and judgment. 
It has been said that the world 
is now “a Global Village.” In certain 
respects, that is nearly true. 

Very few areas of the world are now 
beyond the reach of almost 
instantaneous electronic communi- 
cation. Travel from Europe or the 
Americas to the Eastern Hemisphere 
now involves a shorter interval of time 
than was required to bring the news 
from General Washington in the field 
to his compatriots in Philadelphia. 

A new music or dance form has 
hardly taken root in London before its 
imitators can be found among the 
youth in Agra and Addis Ababa. 


by Leo Cherne 
Acting Chairman 


There are space vehicles which 
observe and report the changing 
weather patterns of the entire global 
atmosphere much more rapidly 
than the movement of that weather to 
the areas which will be benefited 
or buffeted by it. Biologists and 
physicists in Peking, Prague, and Paris, 
pursuing their research quite 
separately, will, within days or at most 
months of each other, make the 
same breakthroughs toward new 
discovery. Indeed, in the world of 
science there may be the closest 
approximation to that hyperbole, 

“a Global Village.” 

Multinational enterprises, like the 
Colossus of Rhodes, stand with legs 
astride the oceans and the nations. 
Vast new regional supranational 
entities, whether economic or political, 
have begun to blur the sharper 
demarcations of the nationstate. 

All these appear to have produced 
something much closer to a 
community of professional, 
educational, cultural, or touristic 
interests almost unimpeded by 
yesterday’s restraints. While this is a 
hopeful harbinger of things to come, it 
is still a romantic view of things 
that are. 

There are barriers, difficulties, 
impediments which affect many 
nations, including the United States. 
Significant exchanges of ta'ent and 
thought still require governmental 


negotiations, bilateral willingness, and 


goodwill. And there are other 
impediments which are simply the 
consequences of differences in 
language, culture, and perception. 


Teenagers half a world apart may 
dance to the identical new rhythm 
and yet be hardly closer to knowing 
each other than they were a generation 
ago. It is now possible to see the 
Great Wall of China at the very 
instant that an American President 
and his traveling party visit that 
ancient edifice. And yet it is not 
notably easier than it was before for 
those eager strangers, happily now 
brought into contact with each other, 
to read the content of each other’s 
minds and hearts. 

To state and perhaps exaggerate 
the difficulty is simply to underline the 
continuing need. Exchange will 
hopefully be a refreshed instrument 
in the service of that need. Exchange 
will report what is and what is to be. 
Exchange will convey success and 
failure, achievement and disappoint- 
ment, the urgent need for wider 
understanding and our all-too-human 
capacity to misunderstand. 

The U.S. Advisory Commission 
looks to this continuing effort with 
hopes that are high, expectations which 
are urgent, and, above all, gratitude 
to the thousands who continue to cross 
the world’s borders in order to 
share their gifts, their curiosity, 
and their understanding. 
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This issue of Exchange introduces a new 
editor. She is Nancy Joslin Fritz, who re- 
ceived a B.A. in International Relations 
from the School of International Service at 
American University and an M.A. in Politi- 
cal Science from the University of Connecti- 
cut. She spent a year in India with her 
husband, who was doing doctoral disserta- 
tion research on a Fulbright-Hays student 
grant. Mrs. Fritz has been working in the 
State Department as an editor for 3 years 
and previously had been an editorial assistant 
at the Treasury Department (Comptroller of 
the Currency) for a year. 


The Chairman of the U.S. Advisory Com- 
mission on International Educational and 
Cultural Affairs has determined that publi- 
cation of this periodical is necessary in the 
transaction of the public business required 
by law of this Commission. Use of funds 
for printing this periodical has been ap- 
proved by the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget through June 30, 
1977. 


For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402 e Subscription 
Price: $2.85 per year; 75 cents additional for 
foreign mailing e Single copies 75 centse 
Volume IX, Nos. 2-3 (Fall 1973-Winter 
1974) is a special combined issue beginning 
a new size and format. Future issues in the 
new format will be quarterly. 
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Embassy Paris reports the French 
Government expects to spend more 
than $1 million supporting French 
students in the United States during 
the 1973-74 academic year. The 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs plans to 
award about 240 full grants, each 
worth about $5,000—$6,000, mainly in 
the physical sciences. The government 
is also expected to continue its 

annual contribution of about $250,000 
to the binational Commission. 


Under the 1973 U.S.-U.S.S.R. cultural 
agreement, there will be an increase 
in the number of exchanges between 
the two countries in the educational 
field. At least 40 graduate students, 30 
language teachers, 10 professors 
engaged in research, and an 
unspecified number of other professors 
will be part of the annual exchange 
program. Graduate students, language 
teachers, and professors interested in 
research may write for information 

to the International Research and 
Exchanges Board (IREX), 110 

East 59th Street, New York, N.Y. 
10022. Other professors may write for 
information to the Committee on 
International Exchange of Persons, 
Senior Fulbright-Hays Program, 

2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20418. 


The School for International Training, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 25301, announced 
the opening of cooperative language- 
training projects for students from 
other schools. The projects consist of 
3 weeks of language training and 

3 weeks spent with families in Mexico, 
France, Belgium, or Switzerland. 


The following is a selected list of new 
grants in international education and 
exchange. It is included to show 

the range and trends of grants in these 
areas and is not intended to be a 
complete listing: 


e Ford Foundation Grant to the 
University of Wisconsin, $263,000, 
3-year supplement to assist the 
economics departments of the 
Universities of Indonesia and 
Gadjah Mada. 


e Ford Foundation Grant to the 
International Council for Educational 
Development; $400,000 for 
administrative costs. 

e Ford Foundation Grant to 
American Council of Learned 
Societies, $761,500, and to National 
Endowment for the Humanities, 
$425,000, to maintain the scholarly 
exchange program of the International 
Research and Exchange Board. 


e Robert Sterling Clark Foundation 
Grant to the Center for Japanese 
Language Studies in Tokyo and 
to the Program for Chinese Language 
Studies in Taipei is a 2-year grant in 
support of undergraduate fellowships 
for intensive study of Chinese and 
Japanese. 

e The Sumitomo Group has given 
Yale University a grant for 
$2,000,000 for the Japanese studies 
program over the next 5 years. 

e The Mary Reynolds Babcock 
Foundation has granted $30,000 to 
Washington and Lee University for 
a new program in Chinese studies. 

e The National Endowment for the 
Humanities has granted $432,000, 
divided among 22 institutions, for 
36 fellowships in ethnic minority 
studies. 

e Another type of grant, offered by 
the American Council of Learned 
Societies, provides travel funds to 


international congresses for some 
members of ACLS’s constituent 
societies. For addjtional information, 
write to ACLS, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 


The Henry Luce Foundation has 
approved a grant of $450,000 to the 
Asia Foundation to administer 

a 5-year program of Luce Scholars 
in Asia. Each year 15 recent American 
college graduates will be selected 
for a year of individual work/study 
internships in such areas as law, 
education, politics, journalism, 
banking, medicine, business, 
engineering, and the arts. The program 
will not emphasize formal study but 
rather offer young Americans the 
opportunity to be placed in working 
situations with Asians. The scholars 
will be selected from a list of 60 
colleges and universities across 

the United States. This list is 
available from the Henry Luce 
Foundation, 111 W. 50th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10020. 





That’s No Diplomat— 
That’s My Brother! 


by Leslie Berg Milk 


Teenage exchangees spend their time in living rooms, not conference rooms. They 
are just one of the family—and how that family grows! 


7. come in their generation’s 


uniform—in faded jeans and jerseys. 
Their faces tell the countries and cul- 
tures they come from and their tee 
shirts tell where they’ve been. From 
Kabul to Cleveland. From Lima to 
Los Angeles. From Nairobi to New 
York. They are the 2,600 high school 
exchange students brought to the 
United States by the American Field 
Service to live with families and attend 
schools all over the country for a year. 
Today they fill a field house, tonight 
they will be on their way home, and 
tomorrow they will be scattered to 
the four corners of the globe. 

The field house explodes with the 
sound of 2,600 voices. The kids are 
shouting to friends, embracing coun- 
trymen, and singing “When The Saints 
Go Marching In” in a hundred different 
accents. It could be the scene of a rock 
festival or the staging of a Coke com- 
mercial—“‘I’d like to teach the world 
to sing in perfect harmoneee... .” 

But it is much more than that. 
These 2,600 youngsters are part of a 
total of some 12,000 teenagers who 
crisscross the globe each year in sev- 
eral privately sponsored teenage ex- 





Leslie Berg Milk, Washington writer, 
worked as a public relations specialist 
for nonprofit organizations in New 
York after her graduation from Syra- 
cuse University’s School of Journalism. 


change programs. They would rather 
play guitars than politics, but they may 
be the most influential ambassadors 
their countries ever send abroad. Be- 
cause, like pebbles thrown into a 
pond, they make ripples that extend 
far beyond them—to the families and 
towns and churches and schools that 
adopt them and these too become part 
of the global community. 

Why are these kids so influential? 
Because, to put it colloquially, they 
get you where you live. In a world 
where everything foreign tends to be 
abstract and stereotyped, they bring 
their countries and their cultures right 
next door. 

Both the youngsters who come to 
the United States and the Americans 
who go overseas spend all of their 
time right in the heart of a host com- 
munity. They live with families, attend 
local schools and churches, and par- 
ticipate in all local activities. They 
help with chores, talk to neighbors, 
play on teams, sing in choirs. And as 
they do, they reach many people who 
have never been reached by an inter- 
national idea before. 

Three organizations sponsor major 
exchange programs for teens: The 
American Field Service, the Inter- 
national Christian Youth Exchange, 
and Youth For Understanding. All 
three receive some funds from the 
U.S. Department of State. The gov- 
ernment also offers its counsel in 


opening up exchanges with new na- 
tions and in expanding existing pro- 
grams. 


Postwar Beginnings 


American Field Service operates the 
longest running teenage exchange ef- 
fort, dating back to 1947. AFS grew 
from a voluntary ambulance service 
in World War I to a peacetime pro- 
gram of exchange which has had 
65,000 young participants. At first, 
AFS only brought foreign teenagers to 
the United States. Then, in 1950, they 
sent nine Americans to France, thus 
beginning the Americans Abroad pro- 
gram. Today nearly 5,000 teenagers 
participate each year in exchanges 
around the world, and the organiza- 
tion is broadening its program with 
the Communist countries of Eastern 
Europe. 

The backbone of the AFS program 
is its international grassroots organiza- 
tion. In each U.S. community an active 
volunteer committee raises the funds 
to support the program, arranges for 
a tuition-free place at the high school, 
and screens host families and students. 
Similar committees are at work on 
six continents, spurred by the efforts 
of AFS returnees. It was the returnees 
themselves who instituted the Ameri- 
cans Abroad program. 

Only communities that have ac- 
cepted a foreign student are eligible for 








the Americans Abroad program of 
AFS. Most Americans go overseas for 
a summer between the junior and 
senior years of high school, but the 
number going for an entire academic 
year increases annually. 

Bringing the students here or send- 
ing them overseas is only half of the 
job. AFS works with local committees 
through the year to help with coun- 
seling, medical care, small expenses, 
and even clothing pools for students 
who need them. The organization also 
arranges a 3-week bus tour for stu- 
dents in the United States. The buses 
are rolling informal U.N.’s, carrying 
students across the country to broaden 
their knowledge and their experience 
here. En route they stay with local 
families, see the sights, enjoy the recre- 
ation, and in the process make more 
friends for themselves and converts to 
the exchange idea. 

The International Christian Youth 
Exchange offers a smaller number of 
exchange opportunities for young peo- 
ple to “provide an opportunity for 


churches in the local community to 
establish personal relationships with 
Christians in other parts of the world.” 
The program accepts students and 
families on a nonsectarian basis. 

ICYE began in 1949 as part of the 
Church of the Brethren Project in co- 
operation with the State Department 
to bring students from Germany to the 
United States. Today the organization 
is an independent corporation affiliated 
with the National Council of Churches. 
Since 1957, 610 youngsters have come 
to the United States under ICYE 
auspices; 225 Americans have gone 
overseas. 

ICYE calls its participants “ex- 
changees,” and not “students,” because 
not all are students. Some participate 
in social agency programs, and some 
combine two activities during the year. 

Local churches or interdenomina- 
tional groups are ICYE sponsors. The 
sponsoring committee raises the funds 
for the exchange, recruits the host 
family, and provides the money for 
“extras” such as transportation to 


The field house explodes with the sound of 2,600 AFS voices. The kids are shouting 
to friends, embracing countrymen, and singing “When the Saints Go Marching In” 


in a hundred different accents. 
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ICYE regional programs and special 
events. 

Eighty percent of the Americans 
ICYE sends abroad go to Europe. 
They spend a year attending school, 
or in independent study, volunteer 
work, or social service. They live with 
host families selected by committees 
overseas affiliated with the World 
Council of Churches and the World . 
Council of Christian Education. 

Youth For Understanding, the third 
major teenage exchange program, also 
began in the postwar exchange of 





German and Austrian students. Dur- 
ing the past 22 years more than 42,- 
000 students from 50 countries have 
been exchanged under the direction of 
YFU’s founder, Mrs. Rachel Andres- 
en. YFU is unique in that it does not 
require community sponsorship of its 
exchangees. The organization accepts 
applications from students and host 
families who wish to participate on an 
individual basis as well as those spon- 
sored by local YFU groups. Where 
there is no sponsoring committee, the 
student pays the cost of the exchange. 
Several philanthropic groups have also 
sponsored scholarships for exchangees 
from different parts of the United 
States to participate in the YFU 
program. 

YFU offers American students sev- 
eral different exchange opportunities: 
a summer program after the junior 
year and a year abroad program after 
the senior year of high school, and two 


cultural programs. These include a 
chorale-string ensemble and a wind 
ensemble, which allow talented musi- 
cians from high schools in the Michi- 
gan area to tour Europe or Latin 
America in the summer. 

Exchange programs are sometimes 
misconceived as elitist programs for 
the very rich of the participating coun- 
tries. These programs are trying to 
change this image. They are seeking 
out minority groups and exchangees 
from all economic strata. YFU, whose 
students usually pay their own way, is 
offering scholarships each year totaling 
$50-60,000. 

Last year the first group of Indian 
teenagers, from the Rosebud Indian 
reservation on the Nebraska-South 
Dakota border, went abroad for a 
summer—some to the Hamburg, Ger- 
many area, some to Paris. The 
youngsters were clustered in the two 
areas to ease their adjustment and to 


enable them to acquaint Europeans 
with their native American culture 
through the pageants they conceived 
and performed for local civic groups 
in Europe. 


Meeting of Cultures 
or Clash of Wills 


Finding and accepting exchangees 
and host families is just one part of 
the job exchange programs must ac- 
complish. What makes the programs 
succeed or fail is the match between 
teenager and host family. This match 
makes the exchange a meeting of cul- 
tures or occasionally a clash of wills. 

At the headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Field Service, a large room is 
reserved for placement activities, with 
candidates from countries listed on 
one wall, prospective families on 


another. As the candidate and family 
applications come in, they are tenta- 


Left—Newly arrived YFU students get a detailed look at their 
future American homes. Below—YFU students are met at 
Detroit Metropolitan Airport by Mrs. Rachel J. Andresen, 
founder and International President of YFU. 














tively matched by one staff member, 
checked by a supervisor, and some- 
times rechecked by a third person if 
there is any question about the place- 
ment. 

Even with all of this work, 15 per- 
cent of AFS’s exchangees are moved 
during the year. All of the organiza- 
tions say moving is the last resort. 
Both families and exchangees are 
counseled first to make adjustments 
easier. 

Sometimes the adjustments are cul- 
tural. A politically active student from 
Western Europe has difficulty recon- 
ciling the conservatism of the Mid- 
west with his Socialist views. Some- 
times the problems are more personal. 
The exchangee must learn to live with 
a real family. He calls his hosts 
“Mother” and “Father;” he has ready- 
made sisters and brothers who may 
welcome or resent his coming. 

How do the exchangee and the 
family meet these difficulties? The ex- 
changee cannot, like older exchange 
students, retreat into a community of 
his peers or the local Italian or 
Swedish enclave. The teenage visitor 
and the family usually rise to the 
challenge. Families learn that this new 
“son” cannot change his whole phi- 
losophy and they must accept his 
views, though they need not adopt 
them. Exchangees are reminded that 
they are here to observe—not revo- 
lutionize. The sponsoring groups care- 
fully avoid outright warfare but they 
also avoid giving the exchangee “the 
same thing he has at home.” 


Are Teenagers Too Young To Go? 


Because the adjustments are so 
great for anyone going to live in 
another country, some international 
experts have questioned the ability of 
teenagers to handle them. Are these 
exchangees too young? Too politically 
naive? Too inexperienced to cope with 
vast cultural differences? 

The young people answer a resound- 
ing “NO!” They point to their youth 
as their strongest asset. They admit 
they “do a lot of things wrong” at first, 


“TI thought all Americans were 
very rich and very friendly. I 
found out they were not all rich 
and they were not all friendly 
either.” 


but they are not afraid to admit 
mistakes and learn from them. An 
American girl shocked her Indian 
family by appearing ready to go out 
in shorts and a tee shirt. A New York 
boy arrived in Uganda with an Afro 
hair style only to discover that in 
Africa they wear their hair short. She 
changed her clothes, and he cut his 
hair. 

Primitive conditions that sometimes 
disturb their elders are taken in stride 
by younger exchangees. A student in 
Europe goes to live with a rural farm 
family in the Alps and discovers the 
simple beauty of their lives although 


it took me a while to get used to wash- 
ing dishes without soap and most of 
the time in cold water; not having a 
toilet but a wooden board around 
which on warm days it was a constant 
battle to keep the fly population 
down.... 


Foreign students coming to the 
United States have different but 
equally profound culture shocks. They 
come expecting everyone to live in 
New York or California and must 
adjust to smalltown life. A Korean 
girl expressed her problems in learning 
to speak with boys in school since all 
of her previous education had been 
“girls-only.” She also wrote that “to 
change classrooms each period makes 
me so tired first time, and carry books 
by hand, such a small fact makes me 
so tired.” 

Sometimes the important thing is 
to learn not to change. An enthusiastic 
American exchangee in Afghanistan 
decided to become Afghan and eat 
with his hands. He remembers, 


The next afternoon I did it for lunch 


and my (Afghan) mother was a little 
more, uh, itchy, and I didn’t quite un- 
derstand why, and at dinner she finally 
told me in the language, “eat with your 
fork and spoon”... and I said... 
“But mother, why?” and she answers, 
“You'll go back to America and you 
forget to eat with your fork and spoon, 
your mother’ll be angry at us.” 


Surprises for Everyone 


Despite their desire to arrive open- 
minded, exchangees carry some stereo- 
types along with their suitcases. Many 
students really thought all Americans 
owned big fancy houses and cars. A 
girl from Kenya told me, “I thought 
all Americans were very rich and very 
friendly. I found out they were not all 
rich and they were not all friendly 
either.” 

A Bolivian visitor discovered in sur- 
prise that America also has social 
problems. A Dutch exchangee worked 
in an antipoverty program and learned 
the complexities behind the headlines. 
She reported, 


I came in contact on a personal basis 
with poverty people and their efforts 
and the efforts of others to improve 
the situation they had to live in. Still I 
got but an impression of hard work, 
apathy, failures, and frustrations, and 
it will take a lot more involvement on 
my part to really understand what it 
means to be poor or Black or Chicano. 


Americans abroad are sometimes 
surprised at the beliefs others ho'd. In 
Afghanistan all houses are built sur- 
rounded by walls, and the American 
exchangee could not explain to his 
Afghan family why his American 
home had no wall around it. An 
American in India wrote that her 
Indian sister was surprised that the 
American had soft skin. The dark- 
skinned Indian had been taught that 
white skins were harsh and rough. 

Exchangees face language barriers 
with equanimity. All students coming 
to the United States have studied 
English but many find rough going at 
first. Their families help, their schools 
help, and by the end of the year they 
are speaking like natives. 

Americans overseas have even 





greater obstacles. In some cases, no 
member of the host family speaks 
English. Other times the one person 
who speaks English is away from the 
house most of the day. The youngsters 
show remarkable enthusiasm for 
breaking the language barrier. Many 
learn amazing amounts of Portuguese 
or Swahili or Norwegian. 

The exchangees also learn to com- 
municate without words. They use 
pantomime; and when that fails, they 
use smiles. Most of the time it works. 


Exchanging Families 


It works for the families too. And 
the families are as important a part 
of the teenage exchange story as the 
teenagers themselves. The parents be- 
come language teachers, confidantes, 
and cultural specialists; and they relish 
their roles. Families write to the spon- 
soring organizations that they feel they 
have gained new daughters and sons 
for life. “It is with full hearts that we 
say thank you AFS and God bless 
Kathy, our American daughter,” a 
Malaysian mother wrote. 

Americans become fascinated by 
the cultures of their new family mem- 
bers and sometimes change their ideas 
about them. “We changed our idea of 
Germany being a backward rural 
country and learned it is much more 
progressive in most ways than the 
United States,” reported one Méid- 
western family. Another said that 
“We, as a host family, had to redefine 
and re-evaluate our ideas and ideals 
about the United States.” 

The circles of friendship created by 
exchanges grow ever wider. The fami- 
lies of the exchangees become in- 
volved—feeling new warmth toward 
the people who learn to love their sons 
and daughters. Many offer to be host 
families themselves. One father wrote 
to YFU gratefully: 


I cannot fail to remember the truly 
affection that my son Juarez has found 
in the heart of an American family in 
Portland. . . . P.S. sorry the bad Eng- 
lish. As you know, in my youth I 
hadn’t the fortune of one exchange 
program. 


“They would rather play 
guitars than politics, but they 
may be the most influential 
ambassadors their countries 
ever send abroad.” 


It is difficult to communicate the 
strength of the bonds, the whole com- 
munity of caring that teenage ex- 
changes produce. Fifteen years later, 
a woman still corresponds with the 
Norwegian family she visited and the 
Japanese sister who visited her family. 
Fourteen years after his year in the 
United States as a high school senior, 
@ Greek engineer returned on business 
and the whole town of Ogdensburg, 
New York, turned out to greet him. 

What happens to exchangees after 
the year is over? Admittedly, they face 
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American Black Artists Featured 
in Africa 


A collection of the works of the late 
William H. Johnson, a black American 
artist, toured South Africa under the 
sponsorship of the State Department's 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Af- 
fairs, the Smithsonian Institution, and 
the U.S. Information Agency. Attend- 
ance at the exhibit shattered all records 
for the museum in Capetown where 
blacks in significant numbers attended 
the National Gallery for the first time. 

Professor David C. Driskell, Chair- 
man of the Art Department of Fisk Uni- 
versity, was selected by the Smithsonian 
as curator for the 54 works of art and 
biographical panels. Based on his ex- 
periences lecturing to university students 
and community audiences, Mr. Driskell 
commented that South African blacks 
emulate their American contemporaries 
and are culturally and spiritually similar. 


some problems of readjustment and 
what AFS President Stephen Rhine- 
smith describes as “the continuing 
conflict faced by people who care 
about people all over the world.” 

When an exchangee leaves, Rhine- 
smith explained, he is in a state of 
conflict. He looks forward to seeing 
his “natural” family, but he is sad to 
leave his “adopted” family. Exchange 
programs such as AFS set up tensions 
—there is a sense of homelessness be- 
cause the exchangee has lost his na- 
tionality—but this very sense permits 
the exchangee to relate to people with- 
out the barrier of nationality. 

But the young people say that they 
return with new inner strength to 
handle the conflict. Exchangees learned 
more about themselves during the year 
—more about their ability to grow and 
adapt to a larger world than they had 
ever known. For one year or a sum- 
mer they became part of another fam- 
ily. And in the process they became 
part of the family of man. a | 


He explained further that, because 
African artists receive their training in 
the West and paint very much like their 
Western counterparts, they no longer 
have “real kinship with tribal art,” which 
at one time was “such a vital part of tra- 
ditional African society.” 


A collection of American paintings by 
black artists was recently placed on dis- 
play at the U.S. Embassy in Dar es 
Salaam, Tanzania: Director and curator 
of the State Department’s Art in Em- 
bassies Program and wife of the late 
Ambassador Llewellyn Thompson, Mrs. 
Thompson finalized the details of the 
project for W. Beverly Carter, U.S. Am- 
bassador to Tanzania, who requested such 
a collection. 

Sixteen paintings representing different 
styles, ages, and techniques were assem- 
bled. Mrs. Thompson describes the pro- 
gram as “not a decorating operation but 
a meaningful art program designed to 
display the works of American artists.” 


—>>____— 








A Woman’s Place... 


Secondary school women admin- 
istrators from Africa are visiting 
America through a special program 
sponsored by the American Associa- 
tion of University Women (AAUW) 
and CU." The program was developed 
to offer African women in education 
a chance to observe American insti- 
tutions and educational systems. 

Until 1963, when the project began, 
most private and government ex- 
changes in Africa had been directed 
to university level faculty; few women 
participated. It was felt that a program 
for secondary school women teachers 
should be developed. Under this pro- 
gram 64 women from 18 African 
countries have visited the United 
States, attending summer session 
courses and observing the American 
educational system. 

Until the summer of 1972, the pro- 
gram had been individualized for each 
student. Participants took summer 
school sessions in their own particular 
interest. In 1972 a new group ap- 
proach was adopted. All participants 
attended the same university (UCLA), 
were enrolled in a course on compara- 
tive education, and were then free to 
enroll in other courses they were in- 
terested in. At the end of the session, 
the grantees were divided into two 
groups taking two different routes back 
to Washington. On this trip, hosted by 
AAUW and COSERV volunteers, they 
visited schools, civic and women’s or- 
ganizations, educational officials, and 
cultural attractions. 

The 1973 program included eight 
grantees from Botswana, Ethiopia, 
Lesotho, Nigeria, and Tanzania. Ar- 
riving in Washington last June, they 
attended functions at the AAUW Na- 


2 Office symbol for the Department of 
State’s Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs. 
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tional Convention. Then they attended 
regularly scheduled workshops and 
seminars at the Center of International 
Education and the Division of Con- 
tinuing Education at the University 
of Massachusetts for 5 weeks and 
traveled in two different groups across 
the country. 

It is difficult to say what effect the 
program has had on the participants or 
on the educational systems or cur- 
ricula in their home countries. AAUW 
is hoping to conduct an evaluation sur- 
vey of the program to learn what suc- 
cesses the grantees have had, and what 
they have been able to accomplish as 
a result of their experiences in the 
United States. The study would also 
focus on whether there is any pattern 
to the type of participant most suc- 
cessful or if one country seems un- 
usually suited for participation. 


Citizens of other countries can learn 
about such subjects as organizational 
techniques and leadership training in 
a program sponsored by the Overseas 
Education Fund (OEF). The OEF is 
an educational affiliate of the League 
of Women Voters. The Fund was or- 
ganized 25 years ago. At that time the 
U.S. Government asked the League to 
service requests from citizens in the 
war-torn countries who sought advice 


— 


concerning the democratic process and 
leadership training. 

Originally named the Carrie Chap- 
man Catt Memorial Fund, the OEF 
became known under its present name 
in 1961 when the Fund moved its 
headquarters from New York to 
Washington. Its function is 


to encourage and assist, within the 
framework of the national cultures of 
other countries, active and responsible 
citizen participation in national and 
community development 


(as well as to) broaden the knowledge 
and understanding of U.S. citizens of 
development problems in the new 
nations. 

Upon request from foreign organi- 
zations, OEF consultants travel abroad 
to share techniques of organizational 
development with citizens of other 
countries, especially those in Latin 
America and Southeast Asia. Here in 
the United States, voluriteers and staff 
arrange programs for visiting foreign 
civic leaders interested in our political 
process and volunteer organizations. 

As an auxiliary service, the OEF 
publishes and makes available at cost 
teaching materials in Spanish and 
English on organizational techniques, 
as well as a Spanish-language news- 
letter on voluntary activities for Latin 
American readers. 

The OEF is a voluntary organiza- 
tion, supported by tax deductible con- 
tributions from individuals, founda- 
tions, U.S.-based corporations, and 
contracts with federal agencies. 

At the annual trustees meeting, 
Barbara M. White, OEF trustee and 
Career Minister of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, summed up the function 
of the OEF when she stated that “OEF 
has something to offer that others want 
and need and has had the wisdom not 


to impose, but to share.” 
' 


in Exchange 








where east meets west 


The East-West Center in Honolulu, 
Hawaii, was established by Congress 
in 1960, in national recognition of 
Hawaii’s unique multicultural status 
as it became the 5Oth state. Thirteen 
years later, the Center is well on 
its way to becoming a living symbol of 
America’s changing relationships 
with the peoples of Asia and the 
Pacific area in the post-Viet-Nam era. 

The Center’s mandated goal is 
“to promote better relations and 
understanding between the United 
States and the nations of Asia and the 
Pacific.” Formally called “The Center 
for Cultural and Technical Inter- 
change Between East and West,” the 
Center is a national education 
institution, administered by the Board 
of Regents of the University of 
Hawaii. 

Most of the Center’s funding 
comes from appropriations by 
Congress, through the State 
Department’s Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs. But funds also 
come from private organizations 
and other governments. About 2,000 
Americans, Asians, and Pacific 
Islanders come to the Center to work 
and study together each year. 

Chancellor Everett Kleinjans, who 
came to the Center in 1967 after 
18 years in Japan and 2 years in China 
during the Communist revolution, 
calls the Center a “think and do tank” 
in contrast to the research 
“think tanks” associated with some 


1 Adapted from Robert B. Hewett, “The 
Think and Do Tank” (A Progress Report 
From the East-West Center), Honolulu 
Magazine, April 1973. 


The Think and Do Tank’ 


by Robert B. Hewett 


universities. This is because the 
Center’s problem-oriented programs, 
instituted in 1969 and 1970, combine 
research and academic education 
with practical application in 
professional development and field 
training. 

One program, for example, 
concerns entrepreneurship, or the 


development of small businessmen and 
innovators in government-run 
enterprises, and is one of the main 
efforts at the Technology and 
Development Institute at the Center. 
TDI graduate students get firsthand 
exposure to practical problems in 
this program. 

One key participant was 
John R. Kaputin, a former East-West 
Center student who is now program 
coordinator for the New Guinea 
Development Corporation. Kaputin 
has organized New Guinea tribal 
villagers to pool modest amounts 
of capital to acquire interests in copra 
and cocoa businesses. He told the 
seminar that “we are not just dealing 
with profit; we are dealing with 
development, and capital will have to 
be created first.” 


A National Review Board for the East-West Center was established in 1965 

to advise the Secretary of State on the operation and budget of the Center. 

The Board, chaired by Governor John A. Burns of Hawaii (upper center), is shown 
here at its summer 1973 meeting on the campus of the Center. 





Says Dr. Kleinjans, 


What we are trying to do—and I'm 
encouraged by each step-by-step 
success—is to get Americans, Asians, 
and Pacific island people working 
together on problems of mutual 
concern to both East and West. We all 
learn from each other. In the process, 
men and women from different 
nations and different cultures learn to 
understand each other because they 
are tackling something of a common 
interest—whether it’s a study of the 
human values of children in family 
planning, low cost housing construc- 
tion, or the “culture shock” in 
Japanese-American trade relations, to 
name a few recent Center projects. 


There are five problem-oriented 
institutes at the Center—Communica- 
tion, Culture Learning, Food, 
Population, and Technology and 
Development. In these institutes, 
graduate students may get experience 
beyond their university coursework— 
in research projects with senior 
fellows, in professional development 
courses for short-term, mid-career 
participants, and in field study. 
American students, for example, must 
study an Asian or Pacific language 


and usually have a field education 
project in the country whose language 
they have studied. 

Each year up to 70 senior 
fellows—senior scholars, government 
administrators, writers, or business- 
men—come to the Center for 
specialized research and study. Since 
the organization of the problem- 
oriented Institutes, senior fellows 
and more junior fellows are expected 
to devote at least half their time 
to working on Center-sponsored 
research projects or assisting with 
professional programs. 

More than a thousand short-term 
participants come each year for 
professional development study or 
workshops organized by the various 
institutes to exchange knowledge. 
Examples of such seminars include 
the Communication Institute’s 
“Communication Teachers Seminar,” 
a 6-week project to upgrade teaching 
skills and broaden concepts of 
communication for teachers in 
communication institutes and 
journalism schools in Asia. 


Below—Entrance to the East-West Center in Honolulu, Hawaii. Located 

in the scenic Manoa Valley on the island of Oahu, the 2l-acre Center campus 

is situated adjacent to the main campus of the University of Hawaii. Right—The 
Center’s Japanese Garden, the gift of Japanese businessmen, located 

directly behind the Jefferson Hall administration building. 


In July 1973, the Culture Learning 
Institute directed a program in 
intercultural studies in which 32 
educators attempted to isolate and 
gain insight into the nature of 
identity problems in various cultures. 
These short-term projects are designed 
to meet well-defined and relevant 
needs in their subjects. 

Another feature of the Center is 
the development of a truly 
international staff to direct the 
Center’s programs. Throughout the 
Center, numerous nationalities are 
represented. Two of the Institutes 
are headed by non-Americans. 

As Chancellor Kleinjans says, 


At the East-West Center, we do not 
have Americans “teaching” Asians, nor 
are Westerners providing solutions to 
Asian-Pacific problems. It’s plain 
enough that Americans—or anyone 
else—do not have all the answers. 


Note: Exchange will feature news of 
East-West Center programs and activi- 
ties in every issue. 











Professionals Share 
Expertise 


...in Law 


If you are a member of the legal 
profession and would like to learn 
about another country’s legal system, 
the American Bar Association (ABA) 
has a new program for you. The pro- 
gram, funded in part by a grant from 
CU, involves the international ex- 
change of lawyers; its goal is mutual 
appreciation and understanding among 
members of the legal profession 
throughout the world. 

Particy ~°-5 lawyers will have the 
opportum » become familiar with 
the workings >f a legal office and the 
rule of the lawyer within the legal 
system of a country other than his 
own. During the usual period of 
1-3 months the visitor will have the 
opportunity to participate in the firm 
as a trainee. He also will be able to 
contribute his knowledge and exper- 
tise acquired in a foreign legal and 
social system. 

Although international in scope, the 
program is not directed exclusively 
toward those involved in the practice 
of international law, but rather toward 
those lawyers and law firms seeking 
a foreign legal experience. They can 
participate either by acting as a host 
to a foreign lawyer or by going abroad 
themselves to observe the workings of 
a foreign legal system. 

The program is designed to accom- 
modate individual specifications, rang- 
ing from the lawyer who is deciding or 
has decided on a career in interna- 
tional law and is looking for practical 
work experience, to the lawyer who 
is planning to visit a foreign country 
on a holiday and wants to spend part 
of his visit seeing how his foreign 
counterpart practices law. 

The first official exchange to take 
place was Mr. John Kay Wa!msley of 
the firm Butterfield, Blackledge, and 


Walmsley in Lytham, Lancashire, 
England. Mr. Walmsley, a 30-year-old 
solicitor, visited the firm of Cameron 
& Reed in Bel Air, Maryland, in May 
of this year. He paid all of his travel 
expenses and did not receive a salary, 
but lived for a week in each of the 
homes of the partners of the host firm. 

The proximity of the host firm to 
ABA’s Washington office made it pos- 
sible for ABA to follow the visitor’s 
activities and receive first-hand reac- 
tions from both parties. A partner in 
the firm of Cameron & Reed, Mr. 
John Love, was invited by Mr. 
Walmsley and his firm to reciprocate 
the visit and went to England under 
the program this past summer. 

In a report to the ABA on the out- 
come of his visit, Mr. Walmsley noted 
“the similarities in practice and pro- 
cedure with our own system.” 


I would strongly recommend a similar 
trip to any solicitor who is interested 
in seeing at first hand the workings of 
a legal system comparable to our own 
and, therefore, readily understandable. 
The inevitable exchange of ideas and 
experiences will do much to strengthen 
the existing professional and social ties 
between our two countries. 


As of September 1, the ABA pro- 
gram has received inquiries from more 
than 150 U.S. lawyers and 75 foreign 
lawyers. American lawyers have shown 
particular interest in visiting Western 
Europe, Israel, Russia, the Peop'e’s 
Republic of China, New Zealand, East 
Africa, Malaysia, Argentina, Poland, 
and Australia. Applications have been 
completed or are being processed for 
American lawyers wishing to go to 
Spain, Scotland, England, Germany, 
New Zealand, Israel, France, and 
Mexico. 

Plans for the program include ex- 
pansion to involve judges and law 
professors. Applicants for the current 
program must be lawyers (law stu- 


dents are ineligible) who will finance 
their own participation and who dem- 
onstrate proficiency in the language of 
the country they intend to visit. 

If you wish to participate in the 
program, or if you wish further infor- 
mation, write to: 


Nancy R. Jones 

American Bar Association 
1705 De Sales Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


...in Radio 
and Television 


When the monitor reads ‘5-4-3-2- 
1-0-”, you know you’re “on the air” 
in any country. But the American 
Women in Radio and Television, Inc. 
(AWRT), has programs that enable 
radio and TV professionals to learn 
more than just that about how their 
media operate in other countries. 

AWRT is a national professional 
organization of women broadcasters, 
executives, administrators, and creative 
personnel in radio, television, broad- 
cast-advertising, and closely related 
fields, established in 1951 to provide 
a medium for communication and ex- 
change of ideas. 

The Educational Foundation of 
AWRT was established in 1960 to 
improve the profession of radio and 
television by cultivating and extending 
the knowledge and understanding of 
broadcasting. Another goal was to 
advance education standards in radio 
and TV through research and by the 
continuing education of those who 
work in these fields through institutes, 
training, lectures, and publications. 
The Foundation is supported through 
contributions from individual AWRT 
members, chapters, and American 
businesses. 

Among the many projects which the 
Foundation has undertaken to accom- 
plish its goals is the International 
Broadcasters Program, established in 
1963, to bring women broadcasters 
from all areas of the world to the 
United States to observe the American 
system of broadcasting and to ex- 





change ideas with American women of 
similar professional interests, as well 
as with their visiting colleagues. The 
program, which is jointly sponsored 
by the Foundation and the Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, brings from three to five 
broadcasters to the United States each 
year for a 45-day period of travel and 
observation throughout the United 
States. The international communi- 
cators visit educational, commercial, 
and governmental radio and television 
centers in various parts of the United 
States to study and observe American 
radio and television operations and 
techniques. In many of the cities vis- 
ited, the grantees may be asked to 
give interviews and participate in dis- 
cussions over radio and television. 

As guests of the AWRT Chapter in 
each city, the visitors also share in the 
community activities of its members. 
One feature of their program is their 
participation in the AWRT annual na- 
tional convention which gives them 
an opportunity to consult with Ameri- 
can women broadcasters from all parts 
of the United States. The program also 


Exchange lawyer John Kay Walmsley 
(standing, left) with hosts John C. 
Love and Mr. and Mrs. Charles Reed 
of Bel Air, Maryland. Seated, 
Nancy Pat Mitchell (left) and 
Program Director Nancy R. Jones. 


includes one or more short working 
assignments for each participant in 
her particular field of specialization. 
This working approach makes the 
program the practical learning experi- 
ence it is intended to be. 

This past spring, broadcasters came 
from the Republic of China, Colom- 
bia, Nigeria, Poland, and Yugoslavia. 
A typical visitor was Sonja Badel, a 
broadcast journalist with Radio-Tele- 
vision Zagreb in Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 
Her principal assignment is the cover- 
age there of domestic politics, Federal 
Assembly activities, and other state 
and party affairs. Here Sonja visited 
Washington, D.C., Atlanta, Birming- 
ham, Miami, Dallas, Oklahoma City, 
San Francisco, Omaha, Cincinnati, and 
New York. While she was in Dallas 
she visited two large local news op- 
erations. She also went out on assign- 
ment with a reporter at one station 
who was doing a 3-minute segment on 
the Supreme Court’s ruling on school 
busing. She was amazed at the amount 
of time spent for 3 minutes of air 
time. They did a studio interview, 
went out and talked to and filmed 


This year’s international broadcaster 
program visitors at WSB-TV studios 
in Atlanta, Georgia. Left to right: 
Krystyna Kryst (Poland), Frank W. 
Gaither (Broadcast Division, Cox 
Broadcasting), Martha Audu 
(Nigeria), Jenny Chow (Republic of 
China), Marcus Bartlett (CBC), Sonja 
Badel (Yugoslavia), and Tulia de 
Castellanos (Colombia). 


students, and spoke with a school prin- 
cipal. Sonja was surprised to learn 
that reporters in the United States do 
several stories a day; in her country 
they do only two to three a week. 
Sonja went on other assignments with 
reporters (including an interview with 
a member of the John Birch Society 
which she herself requested), and was 
interviewed by local interview shows. 

Since 1963, 37 women broadcasters 
from 26 countries have visited the 
United States under this program. 
Their countries include Argentina, 
Germany, Israel, Korea, Kuwait, 
Mexico, Norway, Poland, Turkey, and 
Uganda, to name only a few. The pro- 
gram has proved mutually beneficial 
as these visitors have shared their 
knowledge with their American coun- 
terparts and have helped to broaden 
intercultural appreciation and under- 
standing. 

The latest project of the Foundation 
is the International Study Tour for 
AWRT members, which provides an 
opportunity for them to study radio, 
TV, and advertising methods abroad. 
In the spring of 1966, the first tour 
took members on a 23-day trip 
through England and the Continent, 
where they met with top industry lead- 
ers and toured broadcast facilities. 
Since then, there has been an inter- 
national study tour each year. 


Anyone for Fiji? 


Dr. Colin Aikman, Vice-Chancellor of 
the Fiji-based University of the South 
Pacific, is seeking both private and Fed- 
eral support to enlist senior American 
academics in the field of social sciences. 
This only university in the South Pacific 
Islands meets the needs of 10 island na- 
tions and territories. Dr. Aikman wishes 
to expand the faculty in an attempt to 
make it more genuinely international. 

If you are interested, please write to 
Dr. L. F. Brosnahan, University of the 
South Pacific, P.O. Box 1168, Suva, Fiji. 





The Bicentennial Is 
Coming! 


American Ambassadors around the 
world were busy this July 4th extend- 
ing formal invitations from the people 
of the United States to the peoples of 
other countries to participate in the 
American Revolution Bicentennial 
Commemoration. The formal invita- 
tions assured a special Bicentennial 
welcome to all who may visit the 
United States during the Bicentennial 
era. 

Based on an appreciation of the 
worldwide contribution to American 
heritage, the invitations were intended 
to emphasize the importance of peo- 
ple-to-people contacts for their con- 
tribution to the building of interna- 
tional understanding and cooperation. 


America’s colleges and universities 
are showing considerable interest in 
highlighting the international aspects 
of the Revolution and subsequent de- 
velopment of the United States. A 
consortium of more than 100 Texas 
colleges and universities, for example, 
is planning a series of symposia on 
the making of America, with speakers 
to be drawn both from the United 
States and other countries. The newly 
established Florida International Uni- 
versity joined with the Florida Bi- 
centennial Commission last June to 
sponsor a symposium on “18th Cen- 
tury Florida and the Caribbean Com- 
munity.” Caribbean scholars joined 
with others from the United States in 
making presentations. 


During 1975-1976 many interna- 
tional scholarly organizations as well 
as other international groups will hold 
world congresses in the United States. 


The World Congress for Philosophy 
of Law and Social Philosophy, for ex- 
ample, is scheduled to convene in St. 
Louis in August 1975, with the Amer- 
ican section of the international asso- 
ciation acting as host. This will be the 
first time the Congress has met outside 
Europe. The theme of the Congress is 
“Equality and Freedom: Past, Present, 
and Future.” 


COSERV gets it all together in San 
Francisco. Dr. and Mrs. Gotaro Tomo- 
naga of Japan visited volunteer host fam- 
ily Mr. and Mrs. Robert Kirkwood last 
summer on their trip across the United 
States. 


Dr. Tomonaga, a senior researcher at 
the Nomara Research Institute of Tech- 
nology and Economics, traveled under a 
grant from Eisenhower Exchange Fellow- 
ships (EEF), a program which brings 
rising leaders in a variety of fields to the 
United States to travel and meet their 
professional counterparts. 


He visited several cities, including San 
Francisco, where he met with American 
scientists and others working on problems 


Official Bicentennial Recognition 
has been conferred by the American 
Revolution Bicentennial Commission 
on the Town Affiliation Association 
(TAA) for its comprehensive Bicen- 
tennial program. The TAA has under- 
taken as a Bicentennial objective to 
double the number of “Sister Cities” 
having overseas  affiliations—hope- 
fully, 1,976 such cities in the United 
States and abroad by 1976. 

TAA has prepared a program sug- 
gestion booklet with advice to com- 
munities on how to conduct one or 
more of some 70 different activities 
to promote international cooperation 
and understanding. Copies of the 
booklet, Community Participation in 
America’s Bicentennial, may be pur- 
chased for $5.00 from TAA, 1612 K 
Street, N.W., Suite 200, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 


of pollution. In San Francisco the Inter- 
national Hospitality Center of the Bay 
Area introduced him to Mr. Kirkwood, 
who had spent 2 years in Tokyo after 
completing law school, and who is now 
concerned with San Francisco’s problems 
of ecology and pollution control. 

Both EEF and the International Hos- 
pitality Center are members of COSERV 
(National Council for Community Serv- 
ices to International Visitors), which in- 
cludes 88 community organizations (re- 
ceive visitors) and 35 national private 
agencies (send visitors) in its roster of 
members. The care given by the Hos- 
pitality Center to matching the interest 
of visitor and host is typical of COSERV 
organizations across America. 








Happy Birthday 


.-.to CU 


July 27, 1973, marked the 35th 
anniversary of the establishment of 
an official cultural relations program 
in the Department of State. 


On July 27, 1938, Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull founded a Division of 
Cultural Relations to promote inter- 
national understanding through ex- 
changes of persons with Latin Ameri- 
can nations. 


The Division, the predecessor of the 
Bureau _.of Educational..and Cultural 
Affairs, was initially authorized a staff 
of eight with a budget of $30,000 and 
was responsible for encouraging..non- 
governmentalorganizations to partici- 
pate in academic, scientific, technical, 
and cultural interchange. 


Several pieces of legislation have 
contributed to the evolution of the cul- 
tural program. They include: 


e the Fulbright Act of 1946, which 
authorized the use of U.S.-owned for- 
eign currencies from the sale of post- 
war surplus military equipment to fi- 
nance educational exchange; 

e the Smith-Mundt Act of 1948, 
which enabled American dollars to be 
used to fund. expanded.exchanges on 
a worldwide basis; 

e the International »Cultural Ex- 
change and Trade Fair Participation 
Act of 1956, which authorized federal 
financing of international travel for 
performing artists and athletes and 
for cultural and trade fair exhibits; 
and 

e the Fulbright-Hays Act of 1961, 
which correlated the numerous sta- 
tutes then in force and extended the 
program. 


Since 1938, more than 110,000 for- 
eign nationals from 120 countries and 


some 40,000 Americans from every 
State and U.S. territory have partici- 
pated in Department-sponsored ex- 
changes. Virtually all segments of 
American life have been represented, 
including intellectual, artistic, social, 
ethnic, youth, political, economic, 
labor, humanitarian, athletic, man- 
agerial, and professional. 


The major elements of the Depart- 
ment’s program, funded in the cur- 
rent year at $45 million, are academic 
exchanges; sending lecturers, perform- 
ing artists, and athletes abroad; bring- 
ing foreign leaders from \all walks of 
life to the United States for orienta- 
tion tours} and promoting private ex- 
changes of persons and programs con- 
tributing to international mutual 
understanding. 


The Bureau helps sponsor private 
counseling and orientation in English- 
language instruction for many of the 
150,000 foreign students now enrolled 
privately in American universities, 
promotes American studies and the 
use of English language abroad, and 
assists American-sponsored schools 
overseas. More than 100 private or- 
ganizations receive financial assistance 
from the Bureau to help their work 
in the exchange field. More than 1,000 
educators, scholars, and scientists an- 
nually screen applications for aca- 
demic. grants. Many thousands of 
volunteers contribute time, money, 
and energy to arrange tours and hos- 


During the 35 years of the official 


U.S. cultural relations program, many 
private international exchange activi- 
ties have also developed. The Bureau 
has steadily expanded its role of pro- 
viding assistance, facilitation, and en- 
couragement to the efforts of many 
hundreds of private organizations con- 
tributing to the improvement of two- 


way, nongovernmental communication 
and the climate for international co- 
operation. 


... and to Ten Binational 
Commissions 


Ten binational Commissions admin- 
istering educational exchange pro- 
grams abroad under the Fulbright- 
Hays Act mark milestone anniver- 
Saries this year. 

Exchange salutes the Commissions 
in Malaysia (January 1973), and 
Afghanistan (August 1973), observing 
their’10th anniversaries, and the Com- 
mission in Spain, marking its 15th in 
October 1973. 


The following Commissions are con- 
gratulated om their 25th anniversaries: 
Philippines. (Mareh 1973), Greece 
(April 1973), New Zealand and 
United Kingdom (September 1973), 
Belgium and France (October 1973), 
and Italy (December 1973). 


Each Commission has had or is 
planning a mumber of special events 
to mark its anniversary. The U.S.-U.K. 
Educational-Commission invited Sen- 
ator J. William Fulbright and “Con- 
gressman Wayne Hays, cosponsors of 
the Mutual Educational and Cultural 
Exchange Act of 1961, totake part 
in the anniversary observance in Lon- 
don om,September 13, as well as Board 
of Foreign’ Scholar Chairman 
James H. Billington. Belgian alumni 
organized a 1-day seminar on perma- 
nent education for October 20 to cele- 
brate their 25th anniversary. Dr. Lyle 
Nelson, Vice Chairman of the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships participated. 
Other Commissions plan special pub- 
licity, the creation of special com- 
memorative scholarships or fellow- 
ships, and receptions or social events 
with alumni participation. 





On Your Mark! 


Thirty-two Amateur Athletic Union 
(AAU) swimmers competed in Lon- 
don last spring in the 19-nation Coca- 
Cola invitational swimming meet. The 
Americans squeezed out a victory over 
Australia by one point in the final 
event. 

After the meet the swimmers were 
divided into four tours, sponsored by 
the State Department, to Romania, 
Bulgaria, Algeria, and Tunisia and 
Morocco. The tours included exhibi- 
tions, clinics, and in one instance, 
further competition in an international 
meet in Sofia. It was the first time a 
U.S. swim team had competed in Bul- 
garia. In that meet, Melissa Belote, 
1972 triple Olympic champion, won 
the 200-meter backstroke in a new 
American record for a 25-meter pool. 


Shown here are members of the tour 
that went to Tunisia and Morocco, 
during their visit to Tunis. The mem- 
bers included Robin Backhaus, Munich 
Olympic medalist; Tim McDonnell 
and Dave Fairbanks, free-style spe- 
cialists; Shirley Babashoff, Munich 
Olympic free-style medalist; Heather 
Greenwood, who had just defeated 
Australia’s Shane Gould in London; 
and Kathy Heddy, diminutive free- 
style and medley specialist; and two 
coaches, Mike Troy, former Olympic 


medalist, and Don Easterling of North 
Carolina State University. 

The Tunisian Swimming Federation 
organized a Tunisian-U.S. meet one 
evening. The encounter inspired 
Tunisia’s star swimmer, 17-year-old 
Alu Gharbi, a _ potential Olympic 
medalist for Tunisia, to beat three of 
his own (and national Tunisian) rec- 
ords, and two Maghrebian records. 
The AAU team members held two 
clinics in which they demonstrated 
swimming techniques and exchanged 
ideas with Tunisian swimmers and in- 
structors. 

Clockwise: Babashoff; a champion 
Tunisian swimmer gets some advice 
from the visiting AAU team; Coach 
Easterling demonstrates breathing 
techniques; the Tunisian champion 
Mariam Mizouni (left) and Green- 
wood; McDonnell and Coach Easter- 
ling demonstrate proper diving stance 
at a clinic. 

“Terrific! Fantastic! Super, and all 
other phrases of approval from past 
and present days,” wrote Coach East- 
erling to John Spannuth, Director of 
Aquatics of the National AAU. “It 
was certainly a fine . . . experience 
ard I just know that in the exchange 
of ideas and cultures, we truly must 
have been the winners.” 








Closing the Books 
on Foreign Students? 


by Karen J. Winkler 


Lack of funds for foreign students—it looks like some foreign students will have to go 
home, some foreign student advisers will lose their jobs, and Americans will lose an 
international dimension to their education. 


A. the new academic year gets 


underway, some foreign students on 
campuses around the country face a 
severe financial squeeze—one which 
threatens to end their scholastic ca- 
reers here abruptly and to curtail the 
number and diversity of those coming 
in the future. 

For some, the rising cost of an 
American education means tighter 
belts, lower standards of living, and an 
added burden of working illegally. 

One student, for example, reports 
that his wife has had to find a job to 
support them. “We know we could be 
deported,” (for working without a spe- 
cial, and hard to obtain, permit) he 
says, “but we can’t go home until I 
have my degree. My family expects 
me to finish.” However, just in case 
he cannot, he has asked his adviser 
to write a letter home explaining that 
his difficulties are not his own fault. 

Another graduate student has found 
it impossible to pay the rising costs 
at the large, state university he attends. 
As a result, he says, “I am looking for 
a school which costs less.” But the 
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immigration authorities will not renew 
his visa unless he can prove a com- 
pelling academic, not financial, reason 
for his transfer. The resolution of his 
case is still in doubt. 


These are not isolated cases. 

e The State University of New York 
at Albany, which has one of the high- 
est concentrations of alien students in 
the country, faces a 47 percent cut in 
foreign student aid. 

e At the University of Minnesota 
this past year, financial-aid applica- 
tions from needy foreign students 
doubled, a significant proportion of 
which could not be approved. 

e The number of foreign students 
in the California State college system 
declined, as rising costs force cuts in 
foreign student services; 39 foreign 
student adviser positions were elimi- 
nated during the summer of 1971 
alone. 

Moreover, many foreign student ad- 
visers predict long-range adverse ef- 
fects as a result of financial pressures. 
These range from growth of interna- 
tional ill-will to aggravation of the 
current pattern in which American 
universities educate primarily the elite 
from foreign countries. 

The number of aliens enrolled here 
has been on the increase over the past 
50 years. Some 144,700 foreign under- 
graduate and graduate students cur- 
rently study in the United States. The 


increase in their numbers, however, 
has not been limited to our country. 
In fact, the proportion of foreign stu- 
dents to native students enrolled here 
has lagged behind that in several other 
nations. 


Nor does the U.S. Government offer 
much financial aid to foreign students. 
Some 38 percent of those here are 
totally self-supporting. A large part 
of the remainder receive only partial 
assistance, usually from colleges or 
foundations. 


For many, the ability to continue 
paying their own way is now in 
jeopardy. 

The financial crunch has grown 
over the past 2 or 3 years. Although 
its severity varies from state to state, 
it is generally a problem, says Hugh 
Jenkins, executive director of the Na- 
tional Association for Foreign Student 
Affairs (NAFSA). Due in part to 
rising cost of living, it is aggravated 
by problems unique to foreign stu- 
dents. 


Preferential Policies 


Because they are ineligible for most 
Federal grants, many have relied 
heavily in the past on research and 
teaching assistantships to meet their 
bills. Now, however, they are being 
crowded out of those positions by 
American students. “The general re- 








duction in student aid,” says Forrest 
Moore, foreign student adviser at the 
University of Minnesota, “has caused 
many Americans who can no longer 
get scholarships to take the assistant- 
ships.” Thus noncitizens often are left 
with no alternative sources of support. 

Just as devastating is the rapid rise 
in tuition costs. At most public uni- 
versities, a preliminary survey by the 
American Association of State Col- 
leges and Universities reveals, aliens 
pay out-of-State tuition. As these costs 
escalate, many are caught in mid- 
career by unexpected hikes. Mr. Moore 
estimates that foreign students who 
came to Minnesota 3 years ago, for 
example, now face a tripled tuition 
rate. Originally based on a much lower 
figure, their educational budgets can- 
not cover such increases. 

Policies regulating tuition rates for 
foreigners have been changing in the 
seventies. Some States that once gave 
preferential treatment to them have 
abolished this practice. Others are con- 
sidering doing so. In 1969, for ex- 
ample, the California State college sys- 
tem began raising foreign student tui- 
tion; it now equals the out-of-State 
rate. 

In New York last year, as part of 
an overall cut in waivers, the legisla- 
ture mandated the end of tuition re- 
missions for foreign students. Appeals 
from the State university helped rein- 
stitute some of the funding cuts, but 
aid for alien students still is down by 
47 percent. “We’re still sorting this 
out,” says Ivan Putman, director of 
international studies at the State Uni- 
versity of New York at Albany. 


We're giving priority to students al- 
ready enrolled, but even so some of 
those will have to be sent home. And 
virtually no new students can be ac- 
cepted unless they can pay full tuition. 


For some of the 500—1,000 applicants 
for the incoming class whose cases are 
pending the final decision on the 
waivers, this means a last-minute 
scramble for money to pay the full 
tuition. 


These preferential policies are under 


attack by State legislators for diverting 
scarce financial aid from native stu- 
dents. “There can be no justification 
for a policy which expends substantial 
public funds for the education of a 
disproportionate number of foreign 
students,” one New York assembly- 
man wrote the State’s chancellor. 

A few States, such as Texas, still 
maintain a preferential fee for foreign 
students. But, admits Joseph Neal, 
director of the international office at 
the University of Texas at Austin, “I 
am aware that our situation is different 
from what I hear from my colleagues 
in the rest of the country.” 

Foreign students at private colleges 
fare no better. As funds dry up, says 
Richard Tudisco of Columbia Uni- 
versity, “the attitude is becoming more 
and more, ‘Why shouldn’t our own 
students get the limited money to meet 
high tuition?’ ” 


Work Restrictions 


An added factor is that foreign stu- 
dents are restricted by immigration 
regulations from working to earn their 
way through school. “In the past, the 
restrictions were interpreted with some 
leniency,” says Mr. Jenkins, especially 
where circumstances shifted after stu- 
dents arrived in the United States— 
e.g., tuition increases. But now, many 
campuses report pressure from the 
Department of Labor to keep foreign 
students off the job market. “There 
is a general tightening up of enforce- 
ment and regulations,” says Alexander 
Bedrosian, head of NAFSA’s com- 
mittee on government liaison. 

In addition to enforcing work rules, 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service is also contemplating a new 
system requiring institutions to com- 
plete a form estimating educational 
costs, and to then send it to the foreign 
student, who would have to prove in 
detail how he would meet expenses. 
Currently universities can use their 
discretion in ascertaining the financial 
status of prospective foreign students. 
Many advisers object that the proposed 


forms would be too time-consuming, 
and too prying into personal questions 
of family income. 

They also claim that the spectre of 
competition for jobs is mainly illusory. 
There simply aren’t enough alien stu- 
dents to make a difference in the avail- 
ability of work, they say. “But one 
irate citizen can create the impression 
of a huge movement of discontent,” 
Maxwell Epstein, dean of foreign stu- 
dents at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, comments. 

Increasingly some students and their 
wives or husbands work illegally— 
often under assumed names—the head 
of a Nigerian student organization re- 
ports. At the University of Washing- 
ton, says Edward Carpenter, director 
of international services, applications 
to work are up, but fear of increased 
surveillance has limited the number 
of students doing so without permis- 
sion. 

If they can’t work, “some are leav- 
ing,” says Mr. Epstein. Others “are 
transferring to cheaper places if they 
can.” 


Long-Term Effects 


Several campus advisers have no- 
ticed the increasing enrollment of for- 
eign students in less expensive com- 
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In the future, even more so than now, the foreign students who 
come to the United States “will be representative of the economic 
and therefore often the political elite of their countries.” 
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munity colleges. Although they do not 
object to this per se—to the contrary, 
some believe the community colleges 
can fill a much needed vacuum—they 
fear in practice “a reduction in the 
quality of their education,” as Mr. 
Carpenter puts it, “if students look 
only at the school’s dollar sign.” 

Above all, foreign students turn to 
loans, but that market is fast approach- 
ing its limit. Short-term loans do the 
student forbidden from working little 
good, and long-term loans are often 
difficult to pay back, given the differ- 
ences in currency rates and salaries 
once a student returns to his country. 
American cosigners are sometimes left 
holding the bag, with the result that 
ill-will and a hesitancy to lend to for- 
eign students may increase. 

Educators also fear the growth of 
ill-will in international educational 
circles. “We know foreign universities 
are taking a second look at what 
they’re giving our students and what 
we're giving theirs,” says one aca- 
demic. 

More important, says Mr. Epstein, 
the future will see “either a reduction 
in the number of foreign students or 
the acceptance of the concept that it’s 
a rich man’s game.” 

It is too early to tell about the level 
of foreign student enrollments, al- 
though many sources say that the 
greatest impact has been and will con- 
tinue to be on undergraduate, rather 
than graduate, students. Most edu- 
cators agree, however, with Russell 
Lindquist of California State Univer- 
sity at Long Beach: “Those who come 
will be representative of the economic 
and therefore often political elite of 
their countries.” 

This is not new. Wealthy students 


have always had the best access to 
foreign study. But, many fear, they 
may virtually become the only ones 
who can afford an American educa- 
tion. 

Educators are working to stave off 
this situation by lobbying both state 
and federal legislators. At its annual 
meeting last year the American Asso- 
ciation of State Colleges and Univer- 
sities (AASCU) passed a resolution 
recommending “that there be national 
and State planning to effect a more 
even geographic distribution of foreign 
students and to develop a uniform 
policy guaranteeing low-cost fees for 
them at institutions of higher learning 
throughout the country.” Other col- 
leges have repeatedly brought their 
cases before their State governments. 

One of the most pressing needs is 
for data. At present, no up-to-date 
statistics on the financial condition of 
foreign students exist. Such concrete 
facts are needed for foreign student 
advisers to make a compelling case 
for lowered costs. Both AASCU and 
NAFSA are trying to initiate surveys, 
but adequate funds for the projects 
are still needed. 


Proposed Changes 


At the same time, NAFSA’s govern- 
ment liaison committee has proposed 
several changes to the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service that would 
give university advisers more authority 
and flexibility to deal with individual 
cases and problems. These include 
authorization for universities to extend 
the stay of foreign students, issue work 
permits, and approve requests for 
time-off from school to work—all 


without first gaining the approval of 
the Service. 

Another task force is attempting to 
interest congressional leaders in “the 
concept of taking money earmarked 
for foreign aid and using it to support 
unsponsored students,” reports Mr. 
Epstein. Initial feelers “have not been 
completely discouraging,” he says, and 
the group is now looking for someone 
to introduce a bill in Congress. 

Change is also needed among for- 
eign student advisers themselves, he 
adds. “I would like to see people in 
the field change from a low profile. 
Because many have been afraid to 
say anything,” he argues, “‘we’re being 
priced out of the market.” For ulti- 
mately, the success of any of the meas- 
ures to aid foreign students rests with 
the amount of effort the advisers will 
expend to find funds. 
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IVP Grantee Heads Afghan 
Newspaper 


The first nationwide Afghan news- 
paper, the 16-page Government daily 
Islah-Anis, made its debut last May, with 
Nour Mohammad Rahimi, an Interna- 
tional Visitor Program (IVP) grantee, as 
editor. 

Rahimi was formerly editor of the 
Government English Language daily 
Kabul Times. A top-ranking Afghan 
newsman, Rahimi scores high in pro- 
fessionalism and imaginative approach to 
his job. He was an IVP grantee to the 
United States in 1968 and attended the 
communications course at the East-West 
Center in Honolulu in 1972. 

The paper represesits a merger of two 
Government dailies—the morning Islah 
(established 1929) and evening Anis 
(established 1927). The merging of the 
two oldest Kabul newspapers has been 
planned by the new Government’s Min- 
istry of Information and Culture since 
last January. It is designed to eliminate 
duplication of° domestic and foreign 
news and to channel funds, personnel, 
and newsprint of the two eight-page pa- 
pers into one 16-page organ with coun- 
try-wide circulation. 











13 very year American artists and 
performers bow to the applause of 


Standing-Room-Only audiences in 
cities the world over. They are sent 
under the Department of State’s Cul- 
tural Presentations Program, which 
seeks to communicate to host govern- 
ments and local audiences the human, 
artistic, and intellectual fiber of the 
American people. 

Under the program, artists tour one 
Or more countries, giving perform- 
ances, workshops, and press interviews. 
Therefore, the program contributes to 
the system of expanding linkages that 
cut across political, cultural, and social 
boundaries. Performing artists are 
natural catalysts for future exchanges, 

















Standing 


for freer global movement and dis- 
course, for the development of trans- 
national networks based on, shared 
intellectual, artistic, and professional 
concerns—and therefore, for practical 
international cooperation. 

Shown here are photographs of 
some of the artists and performing 
groups sent this year. 

1. The Alwin Nikolais Dance The- 


atre toured Latin America in spring 
1973, visiting cities in Venezuela, 
Brazil, Chile, and Peru. Here the 
Theatre is in rehearsal (Nikolais on 
right). 

2. “Tent” by the Nikolais Dance 
Theatre. 

3. “Tower” by the Nikolais Dance 
Theatre. 

4. In June the San Francisco Sym- 

















Ovations 


phony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Conductor Seiji Ozawa, performed 
12 concerts in Leningrad, Vilnius, and 
Moscow. This was the first American 
symphony orchestra to tour the 
U.S.S.R. since 1965. The photo shows 
the crowds that waited outside Phil- 
harmonic Hall in Vilnius to greet the 
musicians and Ozawa (here in taxi). 
5. The great Soviet cellist, Mstislav 


Rostropovich performed one concert 
with the Symphony in Moscow, the 
first time a Soviet artist has ever per- 
formed with one of the U.S. artistic 
groups. Here, during rehearsal, Ozawa 
checks a point of interpretation with 
Rostropovich. 

6. Pianist Andre Watts was guest 
soloist with the Symphony on the tour. 
Here, following his triumphant Mos- 


cow debut, he is joined by Ozawa and 
the Orchestra in a curtain call. 

7. In Moscow, Ozawa led the 
Orchestra in a performance of selec- 
tions from Prokofieff’s “Romeo and 
Juliet” ballet suite. Backstage follow- 
ing the performance, Madam Sergei 
Prokofieff, the composer’s widow, re- 
ceives an autographed copy of the new 
Symphony recording of the work. 

8. Ozawa and Rostropovich after 
the cellist’s performance with the 
Orchestra. 

9. The Paul Taylor Dance Com- 
pany of New York took part in the 
50th anniversary celebrations of the 
founding of the Republic of Turkey 
in June. The Company gave four per- 








formances. Here they perform “Book 
of Beasts.” 


10. The Juillard String Quartet 
toured eight countries in East Asia in 
the spring of 1973. The members of 
the Quartet (left to right), Samuel 
Rhodes, Claus Adam, Robert Mann, 
and Earl Carlyss, are shown here with 
Madam Ymelda Marcos, wife of Pres- 
ident Marcos of the Philippines. 


11. The Southern University (Baton 
Rouge) Jazz Ensemble toured six 
countries of West Africa in June. Di- 
rector Alvin Batiste (center) and the 
Ensemble are shown here at a student 
concert in Cotonou, Dahomey. 


12. The Ensemble at a workshop 
for jazz musicians in Lome, Togo. 


13. The New York City Ballet, led 
by Russian-born George Balanchine, 
toured Kiev, Leningrad, Tvilisi, and 
Moscow in the fall of 1972. Peter 
Martins is shown here at the company 
class held at the Leningrad Choreo- 
graphic Institute. 


14. Balanchine teaching the com- 
pany class at the Institute. In this 
room Balanchine studied as a young 
boy when he attended the school. 


15. Left to right—Violette Verdy 
and Jacques d’Amboise talk with 
former ballerina Ulanova. 


16. Moscow curtain call—Balan- 
chine with, left to right, Gelsey Kirk- 
land, Lynda Yourth, and Kay Mazzo. 


17. In April 1973 the Fifth Dimen- 
sion toured Turkey, Romania, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia for 3 weeks. Here 
singer Marilyn McCoo talks with stu- 
dents at Bosphorus University in 
Istanbul. 
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Ourselves and Others: 
Comparative Stereotypes 


by Dixon C. Johnson 


There is no “foreign student’—rather, there are Indians, Iranians, Chinese . . . all 
with fairly well-defined opinions of each other. 


F oreign student advisers often feel 
that they are responsible for the inter- 
nationalization of individual college 
campuses. That is, the furthering of 
interaction between domestic and for- 
eign students so that both will come 
to know the other and to understand 
themselves better. 

Implicit in this belief is the assump- 
tion that there is something unifying 
about the experience of being a “for- 
eign student” on an American campus. 
But the differences between Chinese 
and Indians studying in the United 
States is greater than any similarities 
that might be expected because they 
are both “foreign” in the American 
milieu. 

In 1973 a study was undertaken at 
the University of Tennessee (Knox- 
ville) to compare the perceptions of 
four nationality groups of students to- 
ward themselves and three other na- 
tionalities. The four groups surveyed— 
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Americans, Chinese from Taiwan, 
Indians, and Iranians—were chosen 
because (1) They represent four dis- 
tinct cultural groups all having differ- 
ent languages, and (2) They are the 
four largest nationality groupings cur- 
rently enrolled at the university. 


Much prior research has been done 
on the phenomenon of stereotyping 
and has indicated, for the most part, 
that although stereotypes are not 
static, stereotypes change slowly and 
are usually altered only in response to 
major events. Thus the images these 
groups have of each other are not 
likely to change easily. Further, we 
are concerned here with stereotypes as 
an objective matter, and not with any 
connotative meaning which may be 
attached to the word. 


A stereotype in this context is “a 
category that singles out an individual 
as sharing assumed characteristics on 
the basis of his group membership” 
(Cauthen and others, p. 103). Another 
usable working definition for a stereo- 
type is “a hierarchy of behavioral 
orientations which are judged to pre- 
dominate among the people of a par- 
ticular national group” (Abate and 
Berrien, p. 435). 

Most prior national stereotype re- 
search has taken a binational ap- 
proach: how people of one culture 
view themselves and the people of 
another culture, and how the people 
of the second culture view themselves 


and the people of the first culture 
(Abate and Berrien, p. 435; Long and 
others, pp. 1017-24; Sindha and 
Upadhyaya, pp. 31-39). Although the 
research is interesting, its relevance to 
the practical day-to-day work of a 
foreign student adviser is limited. It 
was an interest in helping the foreign 
student adviser to better understand 
the biases that students from divergent 
countries hold of each other that led 
to this present research. 


The Student Questionnaire 


In February 1973, a questionnaire 
containing 35 adjectives was sent to 
25 randomly selected American, 
Chinese, Indian, and Iranian students. 
The three foreign groups chosen each 
contain more than 50 students, thus 
insuring a 50 percent or less chance 
of being included in the experimental 
population. 

We selected the words used from 
adjective lists used in prior research 
with cross-cultural groups, such as the 
work of Alexander, Klein, Yeh, et. al., 
commonly referred to as the Foreign 
Student Adaptation Project at the 
University of Wisconsin (Hung-ming 
Chu and others, pp. 206-18), and two 
research projects done in India. (Sindha 
and Upadhaya, pp. 31-39; Long and 
others, pp. 1017-24). There was some 
concern about the validity of using 
English words in research involving 
































persons with various degrees of Eng- 
lish competency, but work by many 
researchers had indicated the validity 
of adjective checklists for cross-cul- 
tural research (Long and others, p. 
1021). 

The questionnaire was accompanied 
by a cover letter explaining the project. 
It stated: 


The Office of International Student 
Affairs is interested in programming 
which brings together students from 
different parts of the world to estab- 
lish good relations and understanding 
between each of them as individuals. 
Before such programming can be un- 
dertaken, it is desirable to have some 
understanding of how students of dif- 
ferent nationalities view each other. 
The enclosed survey will help us to ac- 
quire this necessary understanding. 


The two-page questionnaire listed 
the 35 words in a column on the left 
hand side of the pages with the names 
of the four nationalities equally spaced 
across the top.’ The instructions 
stated: 


While realizing that individual be- 
havior varies greatly, we all tend to 
categorize nationalities by certain 
stereotypic words. The following words 
are some most often used to describe 
the characteristics of persons of differ- 
ent nationalities. Please place a check 
in the column of the nationality for 
whom you feel the characteristics on 
the left are most appropriate. You may 
check more than one nationality for a 
characteristic, or you may leave each 
nationality column blank if you feel 
the characteristic does not apply to any 
of the four nationalities listed. 


Enclosed with the questionnaire 
sent to the 100-person population was 
a postage-paid return envelope. 

Six weeks after the mailing, 10 
Americans, 16 Chinese, 11 Indians, 
and 11 Iranians had sent in completed 
questionnaires, for a 48-percent re- 


1The adjectives used were: bold, noisy, 
cooperative, aggressive, materialistic, cheer- 
ful, egotistic, appreciative, exploitative, opti- 
mistic, suspicious, active, shy, tolerant, dis- 
honest, open-minded, kind, superficial, seri- 
ous, obedient, confident, studious, warm, cau- 
tious, gentle, disrespectful, friendly, rebel- 
lious, irritable, sincere, demanding, distant, 
bitter, sneaky, and boastful. 


turn. Considering that no followup 
mailing was done, and few, if any, of 
the 25 Americans had had prior con- 
nection with our office, we were very 
pleased by the return rate. 


Analysis of “Consensus” 


Our initial evaluation of the results 
focused on analyzing those adjectives 
that were endorsed by 75 percent or 
more of the respondents of a national- 
ity group. This figure of agreement 
was taken to indicate a “consensus” 
in accord with the figure used by 
Robert McCloskey in political science 
research on consensus, wherein con- 
sensus was defined as “a state of agree- 
ment, shared beliefs, a measurable 
state of correspondence” (McCloskey, 
p. 362). 


e Using McCloskey’s definition, the 
American respondents agreed only 
that they were “materialistic.” They 
saw the Chinese as “cooperative” and 
reached no consensus on either the 
Indians or the Iranians. 


e The Chinese saw the Americans 
as “active,” “confident,” and “friend- 
ly” and themselves as “shy,” “toler- 
ant,” “kind,” “obedient,” and “studi- 
ous.” Like the Americans, they had 
no agreed-upon view of the Indians 
and Iranians. 


e The Indian respondents were the 
most willing to categorize different na- 
tionalities judging by the quantity of 
adjectives on which they reached con- 
sensus. They regarded Americans as 
“bold,” “cooperative,” “cheerful,” “ap- 
preciative,” “active,” “open-minded,” 
and “friendly.” Chinese, they agreed, 
were “serious,” “studious,” and “gen- 
tle.” The only adjective they could 
agree on about themselves was that 
Indians were “friendly.” Like the 
Americans and Chinese, the Indians 
did not reach consensus in their view 
of Iranians. 


” “ 


e The Iranian respondents expressed 
the opinion that Americans were 
“cheerful” and “active.” They reached 
unanimity on the opinion that Chinese 


were “serious” and “studious” but did 
not reach consensus for any of the 
other words. Consensus level was not 
reached concerning the Indians. In 
their self-evaluation, consensus was 
reached that Iranians were “warm” 
and “friendly.” 

It was concluded from this initial 
analysis that: Americans were viewed 
more positively by the other nationali- 
ties than by themselves. As noted 
above, the Americans reached con- 
sensus only on “materialistic.” Inter- 
estingly, this agrees with recent re- 
search at the Brooklyn Center of Long 
Island University where 85 percent of 
100 white college students applied this 
word to Americans (Sisley, p. 781). 
Collectively, consensus was reached 
that Americans were “active” and 
“friendly,” and the individual na- 
tionality evaluations have already been 
mentioned. Perhaps this indicates that 
Americans were more cynical, or con- 
versely, that foreign respondents were 
reluctant to criticize their host culture. 

Americans were also the only group 
to reach consensus on a negative char- 
acteristic, if “materialistic” can be so 
defined. All the other groups described 
the other nationalities and themselves 
with only socially desirable qualities. 
When this fact was reported to an 
Indian student, he retorted that if this 
research had been conducted in India, 
the results would have been different; 
that is, in India the Indian respondents 
would have been more self-critical. 
The point is well-taken and should be 
kept in mind. 

The fact that the only consensus 
concerning the Iranians was reached 
by the Iranian respondents was not 
unexpected. The Iranians form the 
smallest nationality group of the four 
groups polled. Thus, it is likely that 
some respondents had not interacted 
with persons of this nationality. Al- 
though this may be true for Chinese 
and Indians, the greater size and popu- 
lations of these countries, as well as 
the greater attention they receive from 
the news media, means that all re- 











spondents would probably have a 
clearer picture of Americans, Chinese, 
and Indians than of Iranians. 


Frequency of Judgment 


More interesting conclusions 
emerged when the number of adjec- 
tives checked for each nationality 
group were analyzed. First, the most 
adjectives checked for any nationality 
group was checked for Americans, 
646. This compared with 597 for the 
Chinese, 478 for the Indians, and 434 
for the Iranians. Americans are the 
largest nationality group on campus, 
followed by the other groups in this 
order. Therefore the number of per- 
sons of a particular nationality seems 
to influence the ability to make some 
sort of judgment about a group. 
Another indication of this factor was 
the fact that Americans were the group 
most frequently checked by all of the 
nationalities. That is, for example, the 
16 Chinese participants in the survey 
checked a total of 208 words from 
the 35 word list as applicable to the 
Americans as compared with 197 
words checked about themselves, 108 
about Indians, and 82 about Iranians. 

The total number of adjectives 
checked by the various nationality 
groups is also quite interesting. If the 
respondents of various nationalities 
had checked about the same number 
of adjectives, the Chinese would have 
made the most discriminations. This 
was not the case. The 11 Indians 
checked 609 words, the 16 Chinese 
checked 595, the 11 Iranians checked 
540, and the 10 Americans checked 
411 words. 

This willingness by the Indian re- 
spondents to make adjective assign- 
ments has a'so been found by a bi- 
national social science research team 
in India (Long and others, p. 1021). 
They commented that the tendency of 
Indians to check more words than 
American respondents reflected “sur- 
gency and drive” and a lack of re- 
pressive tendencies. They went on to 
say that it “may indicate a need to 
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obtain approval by responding in a 
culturally appropriate and acceptable 
manner . . .” (Long and others, p. 
1021). 

Dividing the number of adjectives 
checked by each nationality by the 
number of persons in each group gives 
the following average number of judg- 
ments made: Americans — 41.1, Chi- 
nese — 37.2, Indians — 55.4, and Irani- 
ans — 49.1. According to Long, Zi ler, 
et. al., one would then conclude that, 
as the Chinese made the fewest aver- 
age discriminations, they are more 
“tentative” and “cautious,” which re- 
lates well to the “serious,” “studious,” 
and “cautious,” endorsed by 75 per- 
cent of the total population. 


Analysis of Opinion 


After this analysis, we compared the 
opinions of the four nationalities to- 
ward their own nationality group and 
the three others. For this, we under- 


took a subjective appraisal of the 35 
words used in the survey. This was 
conducted by asking 21 foreign and 
domestic students visiting the Office 
of International Student Affairs to 
evaluate the 35 words used in the 
survey as “positive,” “negative,” or 
“neutral.” The students were randomly 
selected visitors to the office and rep- 
resented a wide variety of nationalities. 

More than 17, or over 75 percent 
of the 21 students queried, evaluated 
the following 13 words as having posi- 
tive connotations: cooperative, cheer- 
ful, appreciative, optimistic, active, 
tolerant, open-minded, kind, confident, 
warm, gentle, friendly, and sincere. At 
least 75 percent of the student evalu- 
ators felt that the following eight 
words had negative connotations: 
noisy, exploitative, dishonest, disre- 
spectful, irritable, bitter, sneaky, and 
boastful. Since there was no high 
agreement on whether the remaining 
14 words in the questionnaire were 











NUMBER OF RESPONSES 


either positive or negative, we did not 
use them in this part of the analysis. 
These included such words as studious, 
materialistic, egotistic, suspicious, ag- 
gressive, and obedient. 

These “positive” and “negative” 
words were then used to compare the 
four nationality groups’ views toward 
themselves and toward the three other 
groups. First, the percentage of re- 
spondents of a national group that 
endorsed each of the positive and 
negative words was calculated. Then 
these percentages were totaled for the 
13 positive and the 8 negative words. 
Table I lists the positive words and 
Table II lists the negative words asso- 
ciated with the four nationalities. 


Explanation of Tables I and II 


Table I shows that Indians used 
more positive words when referring 


to Americans and Chinese than the 
Americans and Chinese did when re- 
ferring to themselves. Also the Indians 
had a higher opinion of themselves 
than the Chinese, Americans, and 
Iranians had of the Indians. 

In contrast, the Americans had a 
higher opinion of Chinese and Indians 
than of themselves. The Americans 
viewed the Iranians a little less fa- 
vorably than they did themselves. The 
spread for the American evaluations 
was moderate though, ranging from 
a high of 580 for the Chinese to a 
low of 440 for the Iranians, a differ- 
ence of 140. The Indians’ evaluations 
were quite disparate, ranging from a 
high of 939 for the Americans to a 
low of 586 for the Iranians, for a dif- 
ference of 353. The Iranians ranged 
from 732 for themselves to 415 for 
the Indians, for a 317-point difference. 

The greatest range of evaluations 
though was by the Chinese, who gave 
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the Americans a positive score of 730 
and the Iranians a positive score of 
135, for a difference of 595. The range 
of the Chinese evaluations is most in- 
teresting. Although they assigned a 
higher score to the Americans than 
to themselves, they certainly were not 
too impressed by either the Indians 
or the Iranians, whom they scored at 
154 and 135, respectively. 

The Iranians, like the Indians, saw 
themselves in a more favorable per- 
spective than the other groups viewed 
them. They had the least favorable 
ranking for the Indians, just as the 
Indians had for them. 

Both the Chinese and the Indians 
associated more positive words with 
the Americans than with themselves. 
The Iranians gave a higher positive 
score to themselves than to the Ameri- 
cans. 

Overall, the consistency of the 
American evaluations stands in marked 
contrast to the fluctuations of the 
other groups. This tends to agree with 
the opinion of Emily L. Sisley that 
current American students are “less 
willing to categorize, and object to 
generalizations . . .” (Sisley, p. 779). 

Table II exhibits the same self- 
critical quality of the American re- 
spondents found earlier. On the nega- 
tive words, they gave themselves a 
more negative evaluation than any of 
the three groups evaluating them. Also 
they associated considerably more 
negative words with themselves than 
they associated with any of the other 
three nationalities. The American re- 
spondents’ range from 230 negative 
responses for themselves to 90 for the 
Indians and Iranians is a considerable 
drop, and the 30 negative responses 
for the Chinese is even lower. 

Although the Iranians gave a greater 
negative score to the Americans than 
to themselves; they, like the Indians, 
gave the second highest negative score 
to themselves. The Indians, although 
more critical of the Chinese and 
Iranians than of themselves, were 
somewhat lavish in their praise as well, 
evidenced by the high “positive” word 
scores reported in Table I. 








The Chinese on the other hand were 
exceedingly critical of both the Indians 
and the Iranians. This is revealed by 
comparing the positive word scores 
with the negative word scores. The 
Chinese scored the Indians 154 posi- 
tive and 174 negative, and the Iranians 
135 positive and 154 negative, re- 
vealing that the opinions held by the 
Chinese respondents of these two other 
nationalities are more unfavorable 
than favorable. 


In considering the results of this 
study it is important not to get carried 
away by the rhetoric. Remember, this 
was a survey of only 48 college stu- 
dents, some of whom had very sketchy 
opinions of the other nationalities and 
others who objected strongly to this 
type of research. In the words of one 
respondent to the questionnaire: 


It is very hard to categorize a certain 
nationality with a stereotype. . . . They 
all possess characteristics that I could 
check, but I realize that these are not 
because of their nationalities, but be- 
cause of their own individuality. 


Regardless of the survey’s limita- 
tions, it points out some things which 
those of us interested in establishing a 
good international climate on Ameri- 
can campuses must be aware of. 


Application of Findings 


First, situations involving unknown 
people of differing nationalities can 
create anxiety for both. Previous im- 
pressions may not have been favorable 
and may isolate various national 
groups from each other. To create 
good relations between students of dif- 
fering nationalities, interactions should 
be friendly and open. Shared new ex- 
periences requiring cooperation can 
help. Team games in an orientation 
program for new students, such as 
scavenger hunts for information and 
materials around the campus, might be 
worthwhile. Also, activities requiring 
students of different nationalities to 
interact, such as learning two or three 
significant facts about another’s coun- 





try from a student of a different na- 
tionality, might be considered. 


Second, in this day of instantaneous 
worldwide communications, do not ex- 
pect that friendly relations between 
students of unfriendly countries are 
going to change national stereotypes. 
Yet friendly relations can enhance 
one’s experience on campus and cause 
him, when he leaves the campus, to 
reflect on at least the one person of 
that nationality whom he knew as an 
individual and, hopefully, as a friend. 


Those of us fortunate enough to be 
involved in day-to-day work with for- 
eign students on American campuses 
have an unparalleled opportunity to 
make a significant contribution to the 
understanding of cross-cultural per- 
ceptions of national groups. Yet such 
research should be unobtrusive and 
not interfere with the educational pur- 
poses for which these persons have 
come to our country. Such research, 
which provides a basis for meaningful 
discussion between persons of different 
nationalities, is research to be encour- 
aged. 
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1973-74 Lincoln Lecturers 


The Board of Foreign Scholarships 
recently announced the selection of the 
following three distinguished scholars to 
participate in the American Lincoln Lec- 
turer Program for 1973-74: Alexander 
M. Bickel, faculty member, Yale Law 
School; Reverend Walter J. Ong, S. J., 
professor of English and humanities in 
psychiatry, St. Louis University; and 
Chen Ning Yang, Einstein Professor of 
Physics, State University of New York 
at Stony Brook. 

The fourth American Lincoln Lecturer 
will be announced later. 

The Lincoln Lecturer Program for 
distinguished American and foreign par- 
ticipants was inaugurated by the Board 
in 1972 in commemoration of the 25th 
anniversary of international educational 
exchanges under the Fulbright-Hays Act. 
Under this program, a_ distinguished 
scholar gives a lecture series in one or 
more foreign countries for 2-6 weeks. 





CULCON 
Meets 


Education for international under- 
standing was the main focus of a 
meeting of the Joint Committee on 
U.S.-Japan Educational and Cultural 
Cooperation, which convened in Hilo, 
Hawaii in June 1973. 

Distinguished Japanese and Ameri- 
can panelists included government 
Officials, journalists, broadcasters, and 
representatives from business and 
academia. Professor John W. Hall of 
Yale University led the U.S. panelists; 
and Mr. Yoshinori Maeda, President 
of the NHK network, headed Japan’s 
panel. The committee discussed recent 
developments in the U.S. and Japanese 
secondary educational systems, foreign 
student counseling, Japanese and 
American studies programs, library 
and museum exchanges, as well as 
advances in interpretation and trans- 
lation and the role of the mass media 
in communicating cultural differences. 

The committee agreed that a joint 
subcommitte: should be established 
to survey current teaching in the 
schools about the other country and 
to develop suggestions for programs 
both in and out of school that may 
improve understanding. It also re- 
viewed the current state of financing 
of both Japanese studies in the United 
States and American studies in Japan, 
and recommended that the Japan 
Foundation increase its spending on 
Japanese, studies programs in the 
United States and that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment continue substantial federal 
aid for its exchange programs in 
Japan. 

The Joint Committee, which assists 
in coordinating ongoing U.S. and Jap- 
anese exchange programs, is responsi- 
ble for planning the U.S.-Japan Con- 
ferences on Cultural and Educational 
Interchange which are held every 2 
years. 


international 


affalcs 


Conference 


NAFSA Region 6 Conference 


AIESEC-U:S. National 
Conference 


World Symposium on East-West 
Relations (being organized by 
Wiener Kongresszentrum 
Hofburg) 


COSERV West Coast-Rockies 
Regional Conference 


Association for Asian Studies 
NAFSA National Conference 


COSERV Midwest Regional 
Conference 


People-to-People Worldwide 
International Conference 


During the last Conference, held in 
Washington and New York in June 
1972, the Japanese announced their 
decision to establish a foundation to 
administer a multimillion do‘lar inter- 
national exchange program. 


These Conferences and the meetings 


February 1974 


March 13-15, 1974 


April 1-3, 1974 
May 28-31, 1974 
October 1974 


October 14, 1974 


Date Place 


November 8-9, 1973 Oxford, Ohio 
December 26-30, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Vienna, Austria 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Boston, Mass. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Seoul, South Korea 


of the Joint Committee are part of a 
series of meetings inaugurated after 
the 1961 conference between the late 
President John F. Kennedy and former 
Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda to study 
and expand cultural and educational 
cooperation between the United States 
and Japan. 








Pennywise Partners 


by Gary J. Neeleman 


A working partnership connects 7,000 miles between Utah and Bolivia. 


S.. Agustin, Bolivia—“When you return to Utah, 
Senor Neeleman, please tell the Utah children how 
much we love them.” The old peasant’s liquid brown 
eyes were steady, and his large, rough hands held my 
hand tightly as he spoke. 

In the courtyard in front of the bright pink, adobe- 
brick school, the local band was still playing the haunt- 
ing, rhythmic music of the Andean plain, and villagers 
were still dancing and passing around colored popcorn 
balls. As we stood visiting, village elders would pass by, 
stop and sprinkle handfulls of confetti in our hair, 
wrap curling strands of serpentine around our necks, 
and then give us a traditional Bolivian embrace. 

This was a big day for the people of San Agustin. At 
long last, they were inaugurating a school for their 300 
illiterate children. And, at the same time, they were 
honoring those who made that school possible. They 
were honoring the school children of Utah who had 
provided key funding which made the school a reality, 
and they were grateful. In the solemn meeting that pre- 
ceded the merrymaking, village leaders spoke of their 
deep gratitude “to the children across the sea who had 
loved us enough to want to help us.” 

This unusual example of people-to-people diplomacy 
has its roots in a hemispheric organization of volunteers 
called “Partners of the Americas.” Utah and Bolivia 
form one of 43 partnerships between States in the 
United States and 18 countries in Latin America and 
the Caribbean. Founded in 1964 as the people-to- 
people component of the Alliance for Progress, Part- 





Gary J. Neeleman, chairman of the Utah-Bolivia Partners 
of the Americas, served for several years as a correspondent 
for United Press International in South America. He is 
currently intermountain regional manager for UPI. In 
honor of the work of the Utah Partners, Mr. Neeleman 
recently received the Order of the Presidency Award from 
President Hugo Banzer of Bolivia. 


ners of the Americas works to build understanding on 
both sides of the border through self-help projects in 
health, education, agriculture, rehabilitation, commu- 
nity development, emergency relief, and cultural ex- 
changes. 


Building schools is nothing new to some 50,000 Utah 
children. Over the past 5 years they have helped Bo- 
livians of the Altiplano region build 60 schools, and 
there seems to be no end in sight. The partnership plans 
to build 200 schools over a 10-year period, but they 
are currently running well ahead of schedule. 

The beauty of this program is that it seems to be a 
true partnership. The Utahans know they can’t do it 
all, and the Bolivians, with an annual income of around 
$10 a year in this area, know they need help. So they 
work together. 

The Utah school formula is surprisingly simple, 
which probably accounts for its great success among 
the normally suspicious campesinos. If help is to come 
from Utah, the village must be willing to provide land 
for the construction, all building materials, and all the 
labor. In the case of San Agustin, every man, woman, 
and child in the village was assigned 65 adobe bricks. 
In less than 90 days, they had produced 26,000 bricks 
for their two-story school. In addition, they hand- 
removed over 30 tons of earth from the donated land 
to level the construction site. They cleared a 5-mile 
road through the forest so building materials could be 
delivered. And they organized a band. 

The story of San Agustin is typical. While Bolivian 
villagers work to keep their end of the bargain, Utah 
school children are also on the move. They organize 
cake-walks and auctions. They gather and sell thou- 
sands of pounds of old newspapers, cans, and bottles. 
They cut lawns and shovel snow and pledge personal 
weekly allowances. 

The average Utah school contribution is around 
$700. This relatively small but well-managed sum 
usually nets a $10,000 school. As a further token of 
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their gratitude, the Bolivians name the new school after 
the Utah counterpart. Therefore, there is Rosslyn 
Heights School in Cocotani, American Fork Junior 
High in Sancajahiura, and Windsor School in Hualta 
Grande, Bolivia. 


In Bolivia, the effect is obvious. Word travels across 
the country by the time-tried method of person-to- 
person communication. The rumbling Chola trucks, 
stacked with commuting campesinos, spread the word 
from the green depths of the tropical Yungas to the 
wind-swept plains of the 13,000-foot Altiplano. More 
and more villages are asking to join the program. 


] n La Paz, the effort does not go unnoticed. One local 
newspaper, Presencia, recently editorialized, 


Top—A shepherd tends his flock in front of one of the 


The help of the students and citizens of Utah that comes ‘ ate 
schools built by the Utah-Bolivia Partners of the Americas, 


to Bolivia without conditions, except that the Bolivians , : : ; 
help th | - inne clauiiieans With te b this one in the village of Aguerlaca. Above—Villagers 
Pp re, See eee + ews celebrate the opening of a new school. Below—Villagers 


of a given community contributing labor and other kinds landscaping the grounds around one of the schools. 
of work and materials, we have a union of near perfect 


cooperation between two communities with the same 
purpose. Utah and the rural centers of Bolivia are part- 
ners in the same objective—a desire to give our children 
a school if they do not have one. 

Decisions like the one the people of Utah have taken 
give us an accurate picture of the North American peo- 
ple that sometimes, without understanding, can be 
twisted. When help like this comes under these condi- 
tions, one can have more faith in man and his feelings 
of cooperating with his neighbor. This help becomes an 
evangelistic thought which cries that the conscience can- 
not be at peace when one is aware of the needs of other 
people. 








Bolivia’s influential Ultima Hora in La Paz said: 


Our purpose here is to give a modest and fleeting vi- 
sion of the state of Utah, where children save their pen- 





nies so other children may have the opportunity to learn 
their first letters. This we may call an alphabet of gen- 
erosity. In behalf of three thousand children of Bolivia, 
somebody must thank the Utah children. Thanks, again, 
for the rural schools for the Bolivian children. 


Utahans are quick to point out the project is not one- 
way. They too feel they benefit. Imagine a situation 
where, after 9 months of continuous effort, a young 
sixth grader stands before a packed gymnasium and 
presents the Utah School Committee a check for $1,400 
while young voices sing “Let There Be Peace on Earth 
and Let It Begin With Me.” As one proud and pleased 
father put it, “my son had lost all interest in school 
until they started the Bolivian project. Now we couldn’t 
keep him home if we wanted to.” 

Reaction from teachers and faculty is much the same. 
“Children either contribute to solutions to problems or 
they create problems,” said one enthusiastic school prin- 
cipal. “With all that energy, there is no middle ground, 
and this project does more to motivate young people 
than anything I have seen in all my years in education.” 

With the building program booming, school commit- 
tee cochairmen Ted Wilson and Fern Wiser are now 
turning to instructional problems. “There is still so 
much to do,” they say, “and this is just the beginning.” 


By erouer the Utah-Bolivia school program is 
among the most active projects, it is by no means the 
whole picture. 

Through the cooperation of Western Dental Supply 
and Rocky Mountain Dental Supply, both in Salt Lake 
City, Utah dentists have organized and equipped 12 
regional dental centers in Bolivia. More than 30,000 
children have been treated in these centers in the past 
4 years. For Dr. Richard D. Christensen, dental com- 
mittee chairman, better dental hygiene and care for the 
Bolivian campesincs has become an obsession. This 
program is also based on the self-help concept. 

Dr. Christensen visited Bolivia a few years ago with 
his wife. They were tourists, but the Utah dentists took 
time to visit some of the villages of the Altiplano where 
he examined the mouths and teeth of dozens of cam- 
pesino children. Dentists are unheard-of in these back 
areas of the Altiplano. Dr. Christensen was so moved 


by what he saw that he returned home with a deter- 


mination to do something about it. He has. 
The Utah dental committee has gathered over 
$50,000 worth of used, but functional, dental equip- 


ment. After the equipment is installed, Bolivian den- 
tists in La Paz pledge their support and, through a pro- 
gram developed by the partnership, contribute time 
each month to one or more of the centers. “The com- 
bined Utah-Bolivia effort has enabled us to help our 
people,” said Dr. Feliz Alipaz, chairman of the dental 
committee in La Paz. 

Nearly 15 tons of equipment have been moved to 
land-bound Bolivia by the Utah Partners over the past 
4 years. Technical advisers provided by Western Dental 
Supply have done most of the installations, but they 
are now teaching the Bolivians to do it. Utah dentists 
make frequent trips to Bolivia to conduct clinics and 
formulate future programs with their counterpart com- 
mittees. 

There is also new activity in the medical area. Utah 
orthopedic surgeon Dr. Glen Momberger said, “For 
the first time in my life, I had a glimpse of what the 
Savior must have felt as He looked over the sick and 
needy, knowing how much needed to be done, and 
realizing only He could do the job.” Orthopedic sur- 
geons in Utah are now involved in equipping the ortho- 
pedic wing of the Children’s Hospital in La Paz. Work- 
ing through the Bolivian Partners Chairman Dr. Hugo 


Felix Vargas, a Bolivian teacher, conducts his class inside one 
of the completed schools in the village of Jualata Grande. 





Palazzi, the Utah doctors plan to help develop an exten- 
sive program in orthopedics. 

The tough, mountain farmers of Utah are also mak- 
ing their contribution to the partnership. A team of 
agricultural specialists from Utah State University in 
Logan, Utah, is currently based in La Paz under a 
U.S. A.LD. contract. This team has joined the Partner 
effort on a volunteer basis, and has been responsible 
for everything accomplished in the area of agriculture. 

Another project now under way, with great future 
possibilities, is the Utah-Bolivia “College of the Cam- 
pesinos.” This complex, costing over $6,000 contrib- 
uted by a single donor in Utah, will be the first school 
of its kind in the area. Its construction and ultimate 
operation will be on the same basis as the other 
schools. Land for the facility was contributed, and the 
multiple-structured complex is being built by the cam- 
pesinos in the region. 

Utahans are now in the process of developing a 
unique study program by dusting off Utah State Uni- 
versity agricultural books from the turn of the century, 
which deal with many of the problems facing the Bo- 
livian campesino today. In addition, agricultural orga- 
nizations in Utah are studying ways and means to sup- 
ply the school with needed equipment, including seeds. 


Two young students from the village of Jualata Grande. 
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If this project is successful in its pilot form, others will 
be planned for other areas of the Altiplano. As one 
Utah farmer put it, “In this program, our only limita- 
tion is our imagination.” 

Probably among the most successful projects pro- 
duced by the partnership was the 1971 visit to Bolivia 
by the Utah Symphony Orchestra. During that time 
Bolivia was experiencing serious economic and politi- 
cal unrest. Following the visit, Bolivia’s Partner Chair- 
man Mario Benavides wrote to Utah: “The Utah 
Symphony became the symbol of the many things we 
believed in and were fighting for—freedom of expres- 
sion, free enterprise, justice . . . freedom from fear.” 
He said, 


The Utah Symphony was a representative of your de- 
mocracy. . . . In those dark days, the effort gave life to 
our organization, and when President Torrez arrived at 
the concert, we felt that something had already been 
accomplished. But when the orchestra played the Bo- 
livian national anthem so beautifully, there were many 
that cried silently for our country, but at the same time, 
new energies were given to continue the silent struggle. 


Proceeds from the symphony performance in La Paz 
were contributed to the school fund. 


O ne of the group’s more challenging projects in- 
volves the cooperative building of a closed and open 
educational television system. The closed-circuit sys- 
tem is to operate within Bolivia’s nine universities. The 
open system will cover most of the Altiplano with the 
help of a small transmitter system. 

The project is moving. The Bolivian Council of 
Higher Education has bought much of the necessary 
closed-circuit equipment, and the Utahans have located 
a 25kw black-and-white transmitter which they hope to 
ship down in the near future. September marks the 
opening of a school fund-raising campaign to send 
“Sesame Street” to Bolivia as part of the open system 
program. Naturally, the popular TV program has been 
adapted to Bolivia. The “Send Big Bird to Bolivia” 
campaign will be carried out by many of the same chil- 
dren involved in the school building project. 

Utah universities have been approached by the Part- 
ners to grant access to their large video-tape libraries, 
which could expand the instructional base of the uni- 
versity system by as much as 20 percent at practically 
no cost. The Bolivians will provide the tapes. The 
Utahans will provide the technical assistance for re- 
cording the master tapes, and the subject matter. 











Wind-current studies are now under way on the 
Altiplano to determine the feasibility of windmill gen- 
erators to power the television sets in each school. “It’s 
a rare opportunity when a little State like ours can help 
determine the direction of education in another na- 
tion,” said one Utah educational TV specialist. 

In recent weeks, the Utah-Bolivia Partners made the 
national press with the “Nixon twins” episode. When 
the President visited Bolivia in 1958 as the Vice Presi- 
dent, he held 3-year-old twin girls in his arms and 
promised that someday they would receive an educa- 
tion in the United States. With the help of Partners, the 
mother of Ruth and Judith Leonardini didn’t let the 
President forget his promise. 

Choosing Utah over 27 other full scholarship offers, 
the twins, now 18, arrived in Provo, Utah, in mid-June 
to begin that promised education at Brigham Young 
University. Their first exposure to the United States 
was a stopover in Los Angeles, where they saw the 
Lion-Country Safari and Disneyland, among other 
things. 

It was a dazzling first 24 hours for the young Bo- 
livian girls, who had never been more than 50 miles 
from their home in the rarefied atmosphere of the Bo- 
livian High Plain. After seeing their first freeway, their 
first lion and elephant, and shaking hands with Mickey 
Mouse and Donald Duck, the twins were asked what 
had impressed them most in this first glimpse of the 
United States. Both were quick to respond. “The peo- 
ple of Utah,” said Judith. “Yes,” said Ruth, “you 
Utahans who have made all this possible for us.” NH 


Friendship First 


Advisory Commission member David R. Derge, Presi- 
dent of Southern Illinois University, led a delegation of 
two collegiate basketball teams on a visit to the People’s 
Republic of China (P.R.C.) in June. They were accom- 
panied by Alfred Harding, P.R.C. program officer in 
CU, and others. The delegation was there at the invitation 
of the all China Sports Federation and was part of the 
U.S.-P.R.C. agreement announced by Dr. Henry Kissinger 
on February 22, 1973. Derge is shown here in a meeting 
with Chiang-Ching, wife of Chairman Mao. Here are a 
few of Derge’s comments on the trip. 

“Chinese banners proclaiming ‘Friendship First, Compe- 
tition Second’ well described the tone and outcome of the 
U.S. basketball teams’ visit to the P.R.C. Coach Gene 





Bartow’s men’s collegiate all stars won over the Chinese, 
running up an 8-0 record, while the Chinese women won 
over our John F. Kennedy College Patriettes (Wahoo, 
Nebraska). The spirit was excellent on both sides and the 
Chinese people clearly enjoyed the games. 

“The pace of U.S.-P.R.C. exchanges continues to please 
and surprise those who have long advocated opening edu- 
cational and cultural doors to and from that country. What 
we saw and heard was both encouraging and cautioning. 

“All Chinese we came into contact with were genuinely 
interested in learning about us and justifiably proud of 
what they have to share. The distance between our ideolog- 
ical poles was not narrowed perhaps, but open exchanges 
of views cleared the air. The opportunity to discuss (some- 
times nearly debate) changes and achievements of the 
past quarter century may go a long way toward dispelling 
the darkness of that period. 

“There are hundreds of hopeful visitors for every visa 
issued to the P.R.C. and facilities problems lie behind much 
of this problem. Ground and air transport, hotel space, 
and other facilities for large numbers of foreigners simply 
are not there and likely will not be as extensive as Western 
facilities for a long time. We also must remember that the 
P.R.C. also has thousands of visitors from Africa, Asia, 
Europe, and Latin America. 


“Language barriers are naturally more severe than in 
other parts of the world. So U.S. college and high school 
educators should anticipate a heavy demand for Chinese- 
speaking businessmen, government officials, and scholars 
and add the Chinese language to the curriculum soon. 

“Finally, Chinese universities are making progress after 
years of being shut down during the cultural revolution. 
Those we visited were operating at about 20 percent of 
capacity, and had no graduate programs restored as yet. 
Political concerns still predominate in both admissions 
and curriculum. Hopefully exchanges of students and 
scholars will not be far off. Now is the time for American 
educators to press their Chinese counterparts for early 
negotiations and pilot exchanges, so we can accelerate the 
program once the doors are more fully opened.” 
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Toward a Model for International 
Educational Exchange (A Large 
University System). This paper is a 
report by Robert B. Kaplan of a 
study examining the current status of 
foreign students in the State 
University System of Florida. The 
study evolved from discussions 
between officials of NAFSA and of 
the Chancellor’s office about the need 
for a statewide policy for foreign 
students. 

NAFSA will be following with 
interest the implementation of the 
recommendations during the coming 
academic year. Copies of the report 
may be obtained from NAFSA, 1860 
19th Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 
20009. 


Journal of World Education. The 
Journal, published quarterly by 

the Association of World Colleges and 
Universities, contains news items 

on a wide variety of activities in 
international education. For 
information on the several categories 
of Association membership, which 
include a subscription to the Journal, 
write to George Nicklin, Treasurer, 
AWCU, 3 Harbor Hill Drive, 
Huntington, N.Y. 11743. 


West Africa: An Introduction to the 
Peoples and Culture. A series of 

nine short 16mm color films has been 
created by the University of 
Minnesota for advanced college level 
classroom use. They are available 


individually or as a set from the 
University’s Audio-Visual Library 
Services, 2037 University Avenue, 
SE., Minneapolis, Minn. 55455. The 
rental and purchase prices vary 

with each film. 


Tilt. Created by the National Film 
Board of Canada, this animated 
19-minute color film advances the 
thesis that any one of the major 
world problems—population 
explosion, the wealth and power 
struggle among nations—could cause 
the world to fatally “tilt.” 

The film rents for $3.50 and 
may be obtained through the Board’s 
USS. office at 1221 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020. 


A Directory of 70 Traditionally 
Black Colleges and Universities in the 
United States. Developed and edited 
by the College Service Bureau, Inc., 
the Directory has the two-fold 
purpose of providing basic information 
on the subject colleges and serving 

as a reference or guide for students 
abroad planning to study in the 
United States. It contains information 
on immigration regulations, the 

costs of higher education in the 
United States, and services available 
to the foreign student. 

The Directory was prepared in 
cooperation with the State 
Department’s Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs and NAFSA. 
Copies are available from the College 
Service Bureau, Inc., 1625 I Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


Guidelines on Developing Campus 
Services for Students Going Abroad. 
A revised and expanded Guidelines 
was published in the summer of 
1973 by the Student Advisory 
Committee of the Council on 
International Educational Exchange. 
Copies of the booklet, which lists 


sources of information on work, study, 
and travel opportunities, are available 
for $2 from CIEE, 777 United Nations 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


“The Contributions of Selected Media 
to Intercultural Understanding in 
the Elementary Grades,” Social 
Education (May 1973). This article 
by Buckley R. Barnes lists films and 
other media which attempt to 
overcome the traditional ethnocentric 
approach to intercultural studies and 
cites the criteria by which the media 
were selected. 

The journal is available from 
the National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 16th Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036, for 
$1.50 per copy. 


What’s Happening with U.S.-Foreign 
Student Relations at Predominantly 
Black Colleges. Published in the 
spring of 1973 by the National 
Association of College Deans, 
Registrars, and Admissions Officers 
and the National Association for 
Foreign Student Affairs (NAFSA), this 
study analyzes the problems faced 
by foreign students on predominantly 
black American campuses and 
the problems institutions encounter 
because of a rapidly increasing 
foreign student population. 

Copies of the study are available 
from NAFSA, 1860 19th Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 








Clover Power 


by W. Francis Pressly 


What 4-H started as a simple exchange of farm kids has broadened to a program that 
now involves a whole spectrum of technical help and specialized training. 


4-H does not exchange just 


people. It exchanges people with a 
purpose. That purpose is to bring out 
the full potential of youth in the social 
and economic development of their 
country. 

Twenty-five years ago, 4-H mem- 
bers and leaders recognized the po- 
tential of youth for promoting world 
understanding and development. They 
recognized the great assets of youth— 
optimism, willingness to try new 
things, meet new people, go new 
places, and eagerness to learn and 
share. They felt certain the learn-by- 
doing techniques that had been so suc- 
cessful in enriching the lives of young 
people in rural America could also en- 
rich the lives of youth in other lands; 
and that youth abroad could make pos- 
itive contributions to 4-H in the United 
States. 

After 2 years of planning by offi- 
cials of the Cooperative Extension 
Service of the State Land Grant Uni- 
versities’ and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and officials of rural youth 
groups in Europe, the first 4-H inter- 
national program was born—the Inter- 
national Farm Youth Exchange 
(IFYE). 

The first exchange took place in 
June 1948, when 17 young Americans 





W. Francis Pressly is Director of the 
International Division of the National 
4-H Foundation. He has participated 
in 4-H activities since his youth in 
North Carolina and has worked for 
the 4-H Foundation since 1962. He 
was an IFYE to Italy in 1951. 


set out for seven European countries, 
and six exchangees from Denmark 
and France came to the United States. 
They, as the thousands after them, 
visited not as tourists to see the sights 
and have a cursory contact with peo- 
ple. They lived and worked with host 
families and became a part of the 
action in the communities in which 
they lived. This family community- 
centered experience has been the crux 
of the 4-H international program and 
the basis for its long-term impact and 
steady expansion. 

Today youth programs similar to 
4-H exist in 82 countries and involve 
more than 10 million young people, 
including 5.5 million in the United 
States. Over 7,626 participants have 
taken part in various programs. The 
youth involved in these programs form 
a strong, positive force throughout the 
world. 

What started as a cultural exchange 
of farm youth has broadened to a pro- 
gram that now involves technical help 
and specialized training in youth work, 
in food production and use, conserva- 
tion, and many other mutual concerns 
of societies around the world. Further, 
the success of the program has intensi- 
fied interest in international affairs as 
a part of community 4-H activity in 
the United States. 


1The Cooperative Extension Service 
(CES) was set up in 1914 to translate re- 
search being done at State land grant uni- 
versities into practical help for farmers. The 
Service is funded by a cooperative system of 
matching funds by Federal, State, and local 
governments. 


Today’s IFYE program is many 
things to many people. To a host fam- 
ily it is a living international experi- 
ence. To 4-H it is the strongest link 
between U.S. 4-H work ard world- 
wide youth programs. To participants 
it is a resource of understanding im- 
mersed in a new way of life. 

The international experience has by 
no means been limited to those who 
have taken part in the exchange and 
training programs. The program has 
affected the lives and attitudes of many 
thousands more and has sown the 
seeds for action and involvement and 
community development. 


In 1954 Khalil Jamil Ghattas came 
to the United States as an IFYE from 
Lebanon to learn all he could about 
poultry production. When he got 
home he worked with professors at 
the American University in Beirut to 
develop a scientifically designed poul- 
try farm. Today he has a prosperous 
business and his eggs are proudly 
marked with the 4-H clover. 

A decade later, Darvin Boyd went 
to Korea as an IFYE delegate. He 
became so interested in helping to im- 
prove the life of rural young people 
that he returned to Korea to serve in 
4-H club activities there. A year ago 
he received a national medal, one of 
the highest honors awarded by the 
Government of Korea. 

Gonzalo O. Catan, Jr., today is 
president and chief entomologist of 
the Manila Pest Control Company. He 
credits his experience as an IFYE par- 
ticipant in 1959 with giving him the 
initiative and know-how to start his 





company. His continued interest is re- 
flected by service as a member of the 
4-H Club Advisory Council in his 
country. 


Long-Term Assistance 


This year, special 4-H international 
delegates are in the Philippines as part 
of another international program— 
Youth Development Project '(YDP). 
YDP is an outgrowth of the IFYE ex- 
change program developed in response 
to the need in developing countries for 
longer term practical assistance pro- 
grams. YDP’s work with professional 
staff members in a wide variety of 
ways to help recruit and train leaders, 
develop special educational materials, 
conduct camps, establish libraries, and 
expand the reach and impact of youth 
programs. 


YDP first started in Botswana in 
1967. It was sponsored by the State 
Department Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs. Since 1967, 85 
Youth Development Project delegates 
have worked in nine countries of Latin 
America, in Botswana, and in the 
Philippines. Today YDP’s are work- 
ing in Botswana, Belize, Costa Rica, 
Mexico, Philippines, Guatemala, Para- 
guay, and Venezuela. 


The effect of the international 4-H 
program on developing countries is 
attested by Moses Pholoba, the Na- 
tional 4-B’ leader of Botswana and 
former exchange participant: 


The 4-B program has grown from 
30 clubs with membership of 300 to 
126 clubs with 5,000 members. Ten 
USA delegates have worked and or- 
ganized clubs and helped to stimulate 
the interest of adults in the youth pro- 
gram. Through the development pro- 
gram which includes study visits of our 
rural youth leaders to the U.S., we now 
have well trained Botswana 4-B spe- 
cialists who are keen to carry on their 
shoulders the important youth pro- 
gram. These young men adapted the 
4-H program to fit our 4-B youth pro- 
gram. This exchange also has made 


2 Rural youth programs similar to 4-H are 
called by different titles, such as 4-B in 
Botswana, 4-S in Guatemala, etc. 





The National 4-H Center 


Focal point of this international 
effort is the National 4-H Center, a 
residential educational facility oper- 
ated by the National 4-H Foundation 
in Washington, D.C. Created in 1948 
by the Cooperative Extension Service, 
the Foundation, using funds primarily 
from private sources, provides both 
human and financial resources to 
complement and support the 4-H 
youth program. 

Joining in the observance of the 
Foundation’s 25th anniversary this 
year will be corporations, foundations, 
associations, and individuals who have 
supported the program. One company, 
Allis Chalmers, the very first sponsor 
of an IFYE exchange program, will 
mark its 25th anniversary of inter- 
national 4-H support by helping to 
make possible a special consultation 
session of current exchangees (IFYE 
participants from abroad who are now 
in the United States) at the National 
4-H Center in November. 

Throughout the quarter century of 
growth, the partnership of the public 
and private sectors has been a signifi- 
cant factor in helping 4-H improve 





international understanding and de- 
velop the potential of young people 
throughout the world. Equally impor- 
tant has been the public support 
which has come not only from the 
Cooperative Extension Service at the 
Federal, State, and local levels, but 
also from the State Department’s Bu- 
reau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs. Cooperating countries similar- 
ly gain support for this experience 
from a partnership between business, 
industry and government funding. 
Information about 4-H programs 
can be obtained by writing to the Na- 
tional 4-H Center, 7100 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20015. 








possible support not only from the U.S. 
but from private agencies here who 
have helped to buy fruit trees and to 
build offices and classrooms for our 
4-B programs. 


Latin American Programs 


The Inter-American Rural Youth 
Program, known by its Spanish ini- 
tials, PIJR, links 4-H in the United 
States and youth programs in Latin 
America. PIJR is an agency of the 
National 4-H Foundation in coopera- 
tive association with the Inter-Ameri- 
can Institute of Agricultural Sciences 
of the Organization of American 
States. Its purpose is to cooperate with 
national governments, institutions, and 
private organizations to develop effec- 
tive informal educational programs so 
rural young peop!e of the Americas 
may contribute to increasing agricul- 
tural production and improving living 
conditions. 


L 


In Latin America the young people 
are working on a special project 
funded by a grant from the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation to demonstrate 
the significant contribution young peo- 
ple can make to increasing food pro- 
duction and improving nutrition levels 
in Latin America. Typical of the work 
being done under this grant is a crop 
production project undertaken by 90 
4-S club members in Guatemala. They 
planted 32 acres of beans and obtained 
yields that were 3 to 5 times the local 
farmers’ average. 

The father of one young man en- 
rolled in the project, Arturo Lopez 
Guerra, is one of the oldest men in 
the village of Sabana Grande, near 
Chicquimula. His four sons and three 
daughters all have been 4-S members. 
Don Arturo and others were sur- 
prised to see that the special seed and 
cultivation techniques used by the 4-S 
members made the bean plants grow 











much faster than the local variety. 
Now the family hopes to rent more 
land and use the newly learned prac- 
tices to expand production. In the 
meantime, young Arturo has become 
a volunteer leader for a 4-S club of 
30 members interested in producing 
vegetables. 

Similar work is being done in Para- 
guay, another country involved in the 
Kellogg Foundation demonstration 
project. The project started with 15 
4-C members in San Juan Potrero and 
Sangre del Drago as the corn and soy- 
bean production demonstration area. 
First they visited parents to explain 
the project. They provided seed, ferti- 
lizers, and insecticides on a loan basis. 
They taught the young people a new 
practice of different planting distances. 
From the beginning the corn looked 
better and grew better. By harvest 
time it yielded 4 to 5 times the local 
production. Now more than 150 
farmers have asked about the new 
seeds and how to plant them. 


Far Eastern Programs 


Another phase of the international 
4-H program provides practical work 
experience and academic training in 
agricultural production techniques to 
young farmers from Japan, Korea, 
and the Republic of China. The young 
men spend almost 2 years in the 
United States to learn specific skills 
in horticulture, crop production, dairy 
farming, or other skills needed in 
their country. This specialized train- 
ing program started in 1966 in a co- 
operative effort with Japan. Since that 
time, 81 percent of the first 712 
trainees who have completed the pro- 
gram are actively engaged in farming 
or agriculture-related occupations in 
Japan. 

Host farmers learn from the trainees 
as well, as one Pennsylvania farmer 
discovered this year. A young trainee, 
newly arrived from the Republic of 
China, was amazed to find that tiger 
lilies were growing wild and not being 
used. And so he taught his “family” 
how to pick, dry, and cook what is 


Andrea Nazarenko, a YDP delegate 
examines crop production with a youth 
leader in Brazil. 


In Botswana, YDP’s organize classes to 
teach such subjects as nutrition, sewing, 
and crop production. 


An IFYE participant from Ecuador, 
Hernan Gutierrez S., learns about 
farming in the United States from his 
host father in Virginia. 


YDP delegates help organize youth programs in developing countries. In Nicaragua, 
a YDP works with country youth leaders to organize a special camp. 





considered a delicacy in his native 
land. 

Further, the strong international ties 
have inspired host farmers in this 
country to visit their former trainees, 
as well as Japanese officials and others 
to visit this country to see the program 
in operation. In 1972 the program was 
expanded to include Korea and in 
1973, 32 young farmers from the Re- 
public of China arrived to participate 
in dairy farm training. 


Professionals Expand the Program 


International experiences for CES 
professionals and volunteer leaders 
have a direct connection to this ex- 
panding 4-H program. Through Inter- 
national Extension 4-H Travel Semi- 
nars, volunteers and _ professionals 
have the opportunity to travel to other 
countries to take a look at youth pro- 
grams, talk to leaders and the youths 
themselves, and participate in youth 
activities. 

Mrs. Wilma Wendt, a youth spe- 
cialist at Oklahoma State University, 
recognized this factor when she re- 
turned from an international Extension 
4-H Travel Seminar to Botswana and 
Kenya. She said 


We can learn some things from 
youth programs in African countries, 
because they are working mostly with 
low income youngsters . . . whom we 
are trying to serve now with 4-H in 
this country. For example, they stress 
more group projects such as raising 
rabbits or growing gardens. Such proj- 
ects take little money but they do give 
kids a little money and they do learn 
responsibility to each other and to their 
commitment. 

Furthermore, they have remembered 
a basic tenet of Extension . . . that if 
kids learn something they will take it 
home and the parents will learn from 
the kids, a method that often works 
better than trying to teach the parents 
directly. 


Adaptability is a key to every part 
of exchange and training programs. 
In the United States the 4-H program 
is being adapted to meet the changing 
needs of society and of youth. Rooted 
in rural America, the 4-H idea now 


has spread to cities and towns and 
even to the inner cores of large metro- 
politan areas such as New York, 
Washington, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles. 


Young People Expand the Program 


An even more significant develop- 
ment of 1973, however, is the new 
emphasis being placed on direct teen- 
age participation in international ex- 
periences. International exchange and 
training programs have directly in- 
volved mostly young adults—4-H 
alumni, volunteer leaders, and profes- 
sional staff. One program, 4-H Cara- 
van, has given an exchange oppor- 
tunity to young people 17 years and 
over. Now, however, this direct teen- 
age involvement has been broadened. 

IFYE, now known as the Interna- 
tional Four-H Youth Exchange, offers 
programs for young people aged 15- 
25 whether they are from rural or 
urban areas. 

Young people can become IFYE 
Ambassadors after they complete their 
freshman year in high school and go 
for visits of from 2-6 weeks in sev- 
eral countries in Europe. IFYE Cara- 


vaners aged 17-25 can participate in 
exchange programs of 4-10 weeks in 
Europe, Asia, the Caribbean, and 
Australia. And IFYE Representatives 
19-25 are offered a more indepth ex- 
perience of from 10 weeks to 15 
months in programs on all continents. 
In these programs the young people 
live and work with host families and 
are part of a well-planned, enriching 
educational program. 

For many 4-H members, interna- 
tional relations begin at home. 
Through the years young people in 
4-H around the Nation have made 
major contributions to the interna- 
tional program by raising funds for 
projects overseas and sponsoring other 
international events. 

These interests have led to a new 
project, called International Intrigue. 
This project has been developed to 
arouse interest and curiosity in cross- 
cultural experiences among 4-H mem- 
bers at the local level in the United 
States. This 4-H education program, 
like the exchange programs, helps in- 
crease the personal freedom of youth, 
promotes their participation in social 
life, develops their confidence in con- 
tributing to social change, and aids 





Tractors with TV’s and radios? 
Wealthy postmen? Enormous redwood 
trees? These and other surprises 
greeted seven Pakistani farm leaders 
who visited the United States last 
summer. They came under a program 
sponsored by Farmers and World 
Affairs Inc., a nonprofit corporation 
set up to promote exchange of farm- 
ers between the United States and 
Pakistan and India. In January and 
February, eight American farm cou- 
ples had visited Pakistan under the 
same program. 

In commenting on their experiences 
here, the Pakistanis said they had 
learned a great deal of helpful infor- 
mation about our farm system and 
operation and felt American farmers 
had learned something from them too. 
They appreciated and were enthusias- 
tic about the warm hospitality they 
received from host families. 





Pakistanis Tour U.S. Farms 


Among their more lighthearted ob- 
servations were these: One of their 
hosts, a postman by profession, met 
their plane in a large car, a surprising 
evidence of affluence for “a postman” 

. Not true in Pakistan; Disneyland 
was “unforgettable;” they saw a trac- 
tor which was installed with both TV 
and radio: “incredible;” the redwood 
trees, “so beautiful;” the wisdom of 
experiments crossing Herefords with 
buffalo in an effort to produce more 
good meat for the markets of the 
world, “a great idea;’ American hot 
dogs “our favorite food”—observing 
that there were no “cold cats.” 

Based in Camden, N.J., Farmers 
and World Affairs, Inc. solicits funds 
from private farm groups to support 
farm exchange programs. In addition 
to the visitor exchange program de- 
scribed here, the corporation sponsors 
a farm training program. 

















them in understanding different groups 
of people. 

These local international activities 
are led by many alumni of other 4-H 
international programs, such as a 4-H 
Caravaner who recently wrote: 


I learned so much about communi- 
cations and working with other people 
and because of this I want to make 
my career in international work. I 
spend many hours reliving my experi- 
ence and, in fact, I still write to sev- 
eral friends in Austria. Today I re- 
ceived a letter from my friend, Maria: 
“It is beautiful when teenagers can 
meet each other across so many kilo- 
meters. And I believe that teenagers 
could build a better world if they only 
wanted.” 


Whether it’s across the street or 
across the many kilometers of the 
world, young people can and do have 
many contributions to make toward 
bringing about an understanding of 
each other. Young people today are 
interested in and want to learn more 
about different life styles, different 
cultures, different languages, different 
ways of doing things. Through 4-H 
programs, much can be learned with- 
out ever leaving the home community 

. and even more can be learned as 
exchanges take place between farm 
and city youngsters . . . between young 
people of one state and those of 
another . . . eventually between young 
people of one country and those of 
another. 





News Exchange: A “Business” Deal 


The Times of London, Le Monde of 
Paris, Germany’s Die Welt, and Italy’s 
La Stampa are joining to publish a news- 
paper supplement fittingly called Europe. 
The tabloid, to appear as a separate sec- 
tion in each of the four newspapers, will 
focus on business news and is expected 
to reach over 5 million readers. 


— European Community News 
March 30, 1973 
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Calling All Alumni 


The Board of Foreign Scholarships 
is looking for 110,000 people. This is 
the number of individuals who have 
participated in the State Department’s 
academic exchange program under the 
supervision of the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships since the exchanges be- 
gan under the Fulbright Act of 1946. 

About 38,000 American citizens 
have received grants for study, teach- 
ing, or research abroad. Over 72,000 
foreign students, teachers and pro- 
fessors have come to the United States 
under the program. 

To learn whether alumni were in- 
terested in re-establishing a link with 
their educational exchange experience, 
the Board launched a pilot project 
under the leadership of John Dolibois, 
Vice President for Development and 
Alumni Affairs at Miami University 
of Ohio, to reach former American 
participants during the 25th anniver- 
sary year 1971-1972. A call went out, 
principally through university alumni 
publications, asking former partici- 
pants to identify themselves and where 
they were located. The Board was im- 
pressed with the number and enthusi- 
asm of the replies, and asked each 
respondent to fill out a brief alumni 
data form. 

The replies from over 2,200 alumni 
will form the nucleus of an active 
alumni register. It will be supple- 
mented initially by a direct mailing to 
about 2,400 American senior scholars 
who have received Fulbright-Hays 
grants during the 5-year period 1968- 
1973. This step is being undertaken 
with the help of the State Department 
and the Committee on International 
Exchange of Persons. 

The register will include only 
alumni who wish to be included and 
actively involved, rather than serve 
as simply a directory of former par- 
ticipants. In the future the register will 
include those who received grants in 
earlier years, including American 
teachers and students. The Board will 


also explore the possibility of estab- 
lishing alumni registers for former 
foreign participants, many still active 
in local alumni activities abroad. 

The Board is convinced that the 
potential role of the alumnus—indi- 
vidually and collectively—is important 
not only for the Fulbright-Hays Pro- 
gram but also for American higher 
education and international under- 
standing. Alumni could become a val- 
uable resource for those embarking 
on exchange grants abroad. They 
could interview candidates for grants 
to countries where they have served, 
collaborate on lectureship programs 
for foreign visitors, expand the net- 
work of host families or in local 
alumni hospitality groups for foreign 
visitors, and channel suggestions for 
improvements in international aca- 
demic exchanges generally. 

Many alumni are already involved 
personally or professionally in one or 
more of these activities and in others. 
But an enlarged list of alumni will be 
an additional resource in the exchange 
program. 

The Board and the State Depart- 
ment will keep the alumni more fully 
informed of current educational ex- 
change activities through Exchange 
and other publications about educa- 
tional and cultural exchange. 

If you wish to add your name to 
the directory of active Fulbright-Hays 
alumni, write to Ralph H. Vogel, Staff 
Director, Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships, Department of State, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20520. 
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Now it’s your turn—let’s exchange 
ideas. This is your page, for your 
comments and suggestions on the 
magazine, for your ideas and opinions 
about international exchange. 

Write to us! 





Editor, Exchange 
CU/ACS 

Department of State 
Washington, D.C. 20520 
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